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Delhi Gurudwara Elections 

Who Is In Power? 


By A.S. Narang 

T he Delhi Sikh Gurudwara 
Management Committee 
(DSGMC) continues to 
be on the cross-roads. In 
Delhi Sikh circles there was a feel¬ 
ing that on 12 June 1S89, after a 
gap of about seven years, elec¬ 
tions for DSGMC office-bearers 
and executive committee will be 
held smoothly and it would 
emerge as a well-knit and effective 
organisation. This feeling was 
based on two counts, first, Prof. 
Darshan Singh, the Akal Takhat 
Jathedar, himself has asked the 
DSGMC members to rise above 
petty factionalism and accept the 
democratic norms. Second, vari¬ 
ous Akali factions in Delhi had 
been realising the need to act 
unitedly in order to keep the 
-Gurudwara affairs free of Gov¬ 
ernment interference and to 


champion the Sikh cause in gen¬ 
eral. 

But those who know Delhi 
Gurudwara politics were doubtful 
right from the beginning. The rea¬ 
sons for this are two. One, the 
government, inspite of its loud 
rhetorics for separation of religion 
and politics, wants control over 
DSGMC for its own vested politi¬ 
cal interests. Second, inspite of all 
their concern for the well-defined 
tenets of Sikhism and interests of 
Sikhs the persons involved in 
Gurudwara politics, in general, 
remain petty and self-centred. 

On' 12 June 1989 DSGMC 
meeting was called to hold the 
elections. Prof. Darshan Singh 
was present. According to avail¬ 
able reports three dominant Akali 
factions had reached an under¬ 
standing among Themselves. But 
Mrs. Nirlep Kaur one of the 
DSGMC members got a stay from 
the court. Earlier, according to 


reports appearing in press, the 
present secretary Head Master 
Swha Singh has written to the 
Prime Minister to get the Gurud¬ 
wara Management offices cleared 
off from unauthorised office bear¬ 
ers. He has complained to the 
Prime Minister that these persons 
led by Gurucharan Singh Gill, 
Avtar Singh Hit, Kulmohan Singh, 
Babu Singh and Baldev Singh 
were thwarting the functioning of 
claimed elected office bearers. 

a 

Obviously the present president 
and the Secretary did not figure in 

the consensus list arrived at by 
various Akali factions. Not inter¬ 
ested in leaving the office these 
people not only took recourse to 
the Court but also asked them¬ 
selves to the Government to inter¬ 
fere in their internal religious 
affairs. The Government on its part 
do want this type of situation. 
When these people are in power 
they criticise government’s inter¬ 


ference. But when they are not 
able to face democratic elections 
they invite government to help 
them or go to courts. 

Inspite of Court stay 32 out of 43 
members of committee met and 
elected five office-bearers and 10 
members of executive on consen¬ 
sus basis. Needless to say these 
have been described as illegal by 
those who got a stay from the 
Court and in likelyhood Court will 
describe these as so. Thus, now 
there are two sets of office bear¬ 
ers. How and for what they will 
manage the Gurudwaras can be 
anybody’s guess. 

Groupism in any organisation is 
natural. But it is generally on the 
basis of certain ideologies or affil¬ 
iations. But it does not mean 
absence of the organisation. It has 
to be particularly so in an organ¬ 
isation like DGSMC whose very 
concern is religion and religious 
Continued on page 4 
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■ ■ W SB M 9 would have 
* " M ■■ M no truck with 
■■ the two Com- 
W W munist Par¬ 
ties or with the Muslim 
League”, said Mr. L.K. Advani, 
president of the BJP, on 9 June at 
Palampur at the party’s national 
executive meeting. But just six 
days after, on 15 June, the party’s 
general secretary, Mr. Krishan Lai 
Sharma, talked about the "open 
door” policy of the BJP, "It (the 
BJP) has not opposed to adjust¬ 
ments between the Janata Dal, 
CPI, CPI(M) and Muslim League" 
despite their "unpatriotic past anfl 
known allegiance to extra¬ 
territorial loyalties". As against all 
this "the BJP believed in a straight 
forward, uncomplicated, robust 
definition of nationalism" and the 
alliance with the Shiv Sena was 


one in that direction, said Mr. Sik- 
ander Bakht, vice-president of the 
BJP. So are the statements from 
the leaders of a national party 
which is trying to project itself as 
an alternative to the ruling party! 

Hardliners professing anti¬ 
national and communal ideologies 
have dominated the three-day 
session of the national executive 
of the BJP held at Palampur in the 
last fortnight, with the party not 
only approving of seat adjust¬ 
ments with the Shiv Sena but also 
adopting a formal resolution on the 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
issue while proceeding warily 
where a tie-up with the Janata Dal 
is concerned. 

While the party’s stand on Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue 
has been unambiguous right from 
the beginning, the adoption of a 
formal resolution along with the 
decision to have a tie-up with the 
Sena has driven home the fact that 


the party was not willing to suc¬ 
cumb to pressures that have been 
exerted by mainstream Opposition 
parties like the Janata Dal to Jread 
cautiously where communal 
issues or organisations were con¬ 
cerned. It was also an indication 
that the party was not prepared for 
compromising on its communal 
role or interests for the sake of 
seats when it came to seat 
adjustments, preferring to go it 
alone rather than to meekly accept 
what was offered or dictated to it. 

By passing the Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid reso¬ 
lution demanding the shrine be 
given to the majority community 
irrespective of any fact, negotiated 
settlement or judicial decision, the 
BJP’s pretentions of "not being 
communal" have been blown to 
smithereens. This has ripped the 
mask off the face of the BJP and 
exposed its real character of una¬ 
bashed communalism, the like of 
which has never been seen before 


in this country. Only just a month 
back that the party’s leader Mr. 
Vajpayee told the Home Minister, 
Mr. Buta Singh, that his party was 
ready to stick to the principle that 
the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri 
Masjid issue be solved through 
dialogue and it was possible that 
both the communities could be 
allowed to erect their own shrines 
at the disputed area. Now the BJP 
.is treading on dangerous ground 
and shall be responsible for the 
consequences of its decisions 
based on expediency. It appears 
to be gripped by election fever 
already and is obviously willing to 
do anything, however communal 
it may be, for the sake of getting 
votes. Such outrage on secularism 
is reprehensible on the part of any 
national party in a country like 
India. 

The Janata Dal has been trying 
to create a climate of acceptabil¬ 
ity in which its left hand hold the 
Continued on page 4 
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LETTERS -- 

Partition 

P artition was cruel to many, 
especially so to families like 
mine. 1947 may have been the 
year that freed us from the British, 
but it was also the year that tore 
apart our country and our families. 
To Shiv Sena members from 
Maharashtra or to BJP members 
from U.P., Partition is no more 
than an affront to their ego. To us, 
it is a family tragedy. I am from 
Nadia, now in West Bengal. The 
Partition line was drawn right 
through the centre of the district 
and the long-awaited "Tryst with 
destiny" turned out to be a very 
nasty surprise. My grandfather 
had been a Congress worker for 
many years, joining the Forward 
Bloc when Subhas Chandra Bose 
was expelled from the Congress. 
My father had never formally 
joined any party but was very 
much involved in progressive 
causes as an actor and singer with 
the IPTA. 

To.secular nationalists like my 
father and grandfather, Jinnah’s 
Pakistan was never a serious 
choice and, anyway, our village 
had, fortunately, fallen on the 
Indian side. My brother's side of 
the family was not so lucky and at 
the stroke of midnight on that fate¬ 
ful August 15, became citizens of 
Pakistan. 

I can well imagine my father’s 
plight in the immediate aftermath 
of Partition. Countless commun- 
alists, Muslims and Hindus alike, 
must have made unkind remarks 
on his decision to stick to the land 
of his birth. But he had enough 
strengh of character to weather 
the storm. I wish my poor mother 
were as strong. Her parents urged 
her to be strong. Her parents 
urged her to join them but she 
knew that her idealistic husband 
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would never feel at home in Jin¬ 
nah’s Pakistan. She suffered in 
silence and made no attempt to 
change my father’s decision. 
Eighteen years later, her father 
died of old age right in the middle 
of the 22-day war between India 
and Pakistan L He was long dead 
and buried in Dhaka by the time 
.She got the sad news through her 
sister in New York. 

We all know of the Judgement 
of Solomon. Destiny’s judgement 
in that summer of 1947 was no 
less demanding. Who could have 
foreseen that hatred would so 
vitiate the atmosphere that we 
would rather cut up Mother India 
in two than live as brothers in a 
united country? The British had 
divided us to rule. Ironically we 
were forced to give our seal of 
approval to that division to get rid 
of the British. 

It is to Nehru’s credit that he 
remained determined till his death 
to undo the damage. He will be 
gratefully remembered for ever as 
the chief architect of India’s sec¬ 
ular democracy of which we are so 
proud. 

Hawthorne, Khaleda Islam 
California 

Dowry And Property 
Rights 

nlike as in the pre-Indepen¬ 
dence days when girls were 
satisfied with literacy, proficiency 
in household work and a little 
mlisic to qualify them to become 
eligible brides, present day gjrls 
are taking to higher education and 
professional courses and qualify¬ 
ing themselves for jobs or self- 
employment thus making them¬ 
selves economically independent. 
They are thus no longer liabilities 
to their parents and the parents 
look around for grooms who do not 
insist on dowry. 

The daughters sharing parental 
property with the sons cannot be 
termed an injustice inasmuch as 
the daughter and son-in-law can 
also be expected to perform all the 
duties to the parents that a son 
and daughter-in-law are expected 
to do. If the son gives up a share 
of the property to his sister, he will 
also get a share of the property 
from his wife’s parents as her 
share. Expenses of marriage can 
also be borne equally by the fam¬ 
ilies of the bride and bridegroom. 


Division of parental property 
among the sons and daughters 
gives the paretns a wider choice 
of with whom to stay or live inde¬ 
pendently on their own. In fact, 
even as early as in the Thirties, 
people with progressive views 
used to divide their properties 
equally amongst their sons, 
daughters and themselves. The 
erosion of the joint family system 
makes the conferring of property 
rights on women very appropriate 
and the Government must be con¬ 
gratulated on this step. A similar 
enactment is in fact in operation in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Madras V. Yasoda Devi 

Not Hesitant To Expose 
Facts 

hough I read more than a 
dozen magazines regularly, 
THE FORUM GAZETTE has 
always been, to me, different from 
the others. While all the other 
magazines, especially political 
ones, carry either same or. 
extreme views, it is happy to see 
that your magazine is trying to 
bring forward facts and figures that 
the other magazines hesitate to 
expose. 

In the late 18th century Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan used to publish a 
magazine called Tehzeebul 
Abhlaz( The Mohammadan Social 
Reformer) for the purification of the 
downtrodden Indian communities 
and proved successful in analys¬ 
ing events and news. 

In my opinion, THE 
FORUM GAZETTE is the only 
magazine which is reporting and 
analysing the national abuse in a 
good manner. Hence, it is promot¬ 
ing national integration and help 
sustain confidence among the 
minority and other oppressed 
communities in our country. 

The article 'Religion Is Our 
Bane’'(16-31 March 1989, THE 
FORUM GAZETTE) by Ludwina 
A. Joseph was very informative. I 
agree with her viewpoints. But in 
my opinion one should think link 
Syed Shahabuddin as "we are 
religious people and we do not like 
our religious personalities— 
prophets, avtars, saints, rishis, 
etc.—to be abused and villified 
directly or indirectly" 

Qazi Mohammad Arif 
FAIZ-E-AM COLLEGE 
Meerut, U.P. 




Sound And Fury 

We are determined to give power to the people. 

- Mr. Rajiv Gandhi. 

There are more people in jail now than during the Emergency. 

- Mrs. Maneka Gandhi. 

He (Mr. Rajiv Gandhi) is very, very, very decent. People criticize 
him because he is so good and so decent. 

- Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha. 

I am grateful that I have been called a gentleman, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, being a gentleman does not pay. 

- Mr. C.P.N. Singh, Congress(l) M.P. 

It is good to have a husband. I never realized it before. 

- Mrs Benazir Bhutto. 

Woman has become an endangered species. 

- Mrs. Paul Jayakar. 

Women are on the whole more sensual than sexual. Men are 
more sexual than sensual. 

- Miss Mai Zetterling. 

If Julius Ceasar were to land on our shores today he would have 
no hesitation in saying "I came, I saw, I invested". 

- Mrs Thatcher. 

It (the 64th Amendment) is not a Bill, it is a will. A will which shall 
be enacted after the political death of Rajiv Gandhi in the next 
general elections. 

- Mr V.P. Singh. 

My advice to V.P. Singh is to isolate the BJP and rope in the Left. 

- Mr. Syed Shahabuddin. 

The Janata Dal is a political violin which is held on the left and 
played by the right. 

- Mr V.N. Gadgil. 

Anybody who is a thinking, secular person would have leftist sym¬ 
pathies. 

-Ms Shabana Azami. 

My guru Atalji says I should give away the (Babari) masjid with 
grace, but how can there be any grace after you have occupied 
it by deceit, by force and by fraud? 

- Syed Shahabuddin. 

There should be no doubt that Mr. Rajiv Gandhi should be brought 
down. But what is the purpose if he is replaced by any Tom, Dick 
or Harry? 

- Mr. K.P. Unnikrishnan, M.P. 

Who will become P.M. is not important. India has shown that 
almost anyone can become a Prime Minister. 

- Mr Jyoti Basu. 

I am not like other politicians as I am on a different plane. 

- Mr. Vasant Sathe. 

Muslims in Kashmir feel that if anything happens, they will be 
charged: "Muslims are communal." 

- Dr Farooq Abdullah. 
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Shifting Power To Grass-roots: 

Shifting Questions 


Who Is Communal? 


Dr. N.L. Madan 


T alks between the Janta Dal and the BJP in regard to avoid¬ 
ing triangular context have been in progress for some time. 

This decision was endorsed by the Executive Committee of 
the BJP at a recent meeting held in Him'achal Pradesh. 
Himachal is one of those states where the BJP has a strong presence. 

The other two states where bo it is a force arc Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan. In UP and Bihsr, however, the situation is much more 
unclear. The caste factor i; important in those two states. There is a 
school of thought however which believes that the current controversy 
with regard to Ram Janmabhoomi is going to cut across caste barriers, 
and the situation in these two states which constitute the heart of the 
Hindi heartland is in that sense a state of flux. 

This was not so in some of the earlier elections, including the one 
in 1977. The BJP share of votes polled has been in the neighbourhood 
of 8-9 percent throughout. Though 1977 has been refenred to, the BJP 
did not fight under its own flag and to that extent that statement can 
be qualified. But in broad terms this has been the general pattern which 
has by and large remained unchanged for a couple of decades. 

In addition to UP and Bihar where the situation is fluid, the BJP 
b\s made some recent gains in Gujarat as well as in Kerala. Maha- 
£ . ashtra, however, is another category. In that state the Shiv Sena has 
forged ahead to a marked degree. It did not come as a surprise to most 
people therefore that at its last meeting the BJP agreed to work out 
a deal with the Shiv Sena. 

In the eyes of most people who are not committed to any political 
party, this is a signal example of the strength of communalism in our 
polity. Opinion in regard to this particular development is one of down¬ 
right concern. 

Over the years, the appeal of communalism, though never absent, 
has not been particularly insistent at any stage. The Congress Party 
has been using the communal card for several years and in a sense stole 
the clothes of the BJP when the latter had gone for a bath. This hap¬ 
pened in Delhi in 1983 and then again in J&K the same year. What 
happened in the 1984 general election was a further confirmation of 
this particular trend. Even the controversy with regard to Ram Janma 
Bhoomi is a link in that titain. And let it not be forgotten that it was 
started by the ruling party. 

In this context it was almost logical for the BJP to become much 
more confident about its programme than it had been for some time. 

Not only that, the BJP has decidedly become more assertive in its tac¬ 
tics. Therefore, in the next general election, communalism in one form 
iy ~ another would be one of the key issues, if not the key issue. The 
Congress through a astute move has decided to distance itself from 
its earlier approach. In regard to Babri Masjid affair it has opted for 
a decision by a court and to that extent it is trying to preserve its links 
with the minority vote. 

Whether this balancing act will, succeed or not would depend upon 
the perception of the voters. The issue as it is getting formulated is 
somewhat like this. Which is the bigger enemy—the ruling party with 
its skilful use of the communal card as and when it finds it convenient 
or the BJP which has always campaigned for its particular point of view? 

In today’s situation the BJP is getting a much better hearing than 
it had got so far. The main responsibility for that should fall upon the 
political atmosphere created by the ruling party. Even after having said 
this, one has still to answer the crucial question: whom to support? An 
average voter would be hard put to making an appropriate choice. 

Our answer is that communalism is probably the biggest threat to 
the health and future of Indian polity. From that point of view, the BJP 
should be opposed. But to draw any distinction between the two (the 
BJP or the Congress) is to draw an artificial distinction indeed a dis¬ 
tinction without a difference. The ruling party is as communal as the 
BJP. One does it openly and the other does it in a disguised and skilful 
manner. That is about the only difference. In this situation the right 
thing to do would be to vote the Congress out so that it cannot do further 
damage to the Indian polity. Once that is done, the BJP threat will not 
be as dangerous as it appears today. 

Every time one man expresses an idea, he finds ten men 
who thought of it before—but they only thought. 

— Anon. 


O ne of the tasks of 
nation-building and 
development is to bring 
members of the 
national communityinto a network 
of relationships and institutions, 
which enable them to participate 
actively in decisions affecting their 
individual and group welfare. The 
core principle of democratic pro¬ 
cess is that memb.ers of the 
national community should have 
an equal opportunity to participate 
actively in decisions affecting their 
lives. The emphasis in democra¬ 
tic polity is on decentralisation of 
power in a way that the affairs of 
grass-root should be managed by 
those, who are intimately related 
to and directly affected by them. It 
also signifies- the extension of 
democracy at the grass-roots level 
in view of the fact that people’s 
participation is an essential ingred¬ 
ient of the constitution of a demo¬ 
cratic country not merely at the 
top, but also at the foundational 
level of the political system. The 
underlying belief behind democra¬ 
tic institutions at grass-roots is that 
every unit should be given the 
responsibility of shaping the des¬ 
tiny of his nation. Prompted by 
these convictions and ideals, the 
grass-root democracy or the Pan- 
chayati Raj, as it is popularly 
known in India, acquired a signif¬ 
icant role in the’ developmental 
process of the country. 

Historical Roots 

I t is nearly thirty years since the 
Balwant Rai Mehta Committee 
published its report on the Com¬ 
munity and National Extension 
Services. Based on its recom¬ 
mendations, Panchayati Raj was 
introduced in different states in 
1959 at different points of time, 
which gradually came to stay as a 
part of Indian polity. But in fact the 
institution of Panchayat is not new 
to India. Republics or Panchayats 
or Sanghas, as these were known 
in ancient India, were significant 
institutions during the reign of 
Chandragupta Maurya. It is 
believed that the system was first 
introduced by King Prithu while 
colonising the Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jamuna. In the 
Manusmriti and Shanti Parva of 
the Mahabharata, there are many 
references to the existence of 
gramsanghas or rural communi¬ 
ties. A description of these rural 
communities is also found in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya who lived 
in 400 B.C. In the R'amayana of 
Valmiki we read about the Gan- 
apada, which was perhaps a kind 


of federation of village republics. 
An account of the village com¬ 
monwealths during the seven¬ 
teenth century is found in 
Sukracharya’s Nitisara. In fact, the 
village in India has been looked 
upon as the basic unit of admini¬ 
stration since the earliest Vedic 
times. 

K P Jayaswal in this regard has 
rightly remarked that, "The accep¬ 
tance of parliamentary democracy 
in India was in no way an accid¬ 
ent. It was symbolic of the revival 


Every democratic 
society first works 
out priorities and 
then implements 
them. Simple 
sloganization of 
popular concepts 
may look attractive 
but do not help the 
societies neet new 
challenges. Now 
that the bill on 
Panchayati Raj is 
the property of the 
Parliament, the 
ultimate repository 
of the People's 
faith, one can 
expect that all the 
questions will be 
given due 

consideration in the 
larger interest of 
democratic 
functioning in the _ 
country. 


of the traditional way of Indian 
political life... the objective of pro 
moting appreciation for the demo¬ 
cratic ideals the constitution 
makers followed a tradition almost 
as old as India itself". The village 
communities in earlier India were 
the little republics, having nearly 
everything they could need within 
themselves and these were 
almost independent of any foreign 
relations. These village Panchay¬ 
ats attended to the needs of the 
people living in the villages. 


D uring the independence 
struggle, the nationalist lead¬ 
ers laid great emphasis on the role 
of local bodies. In this regard, 
Mahatma Gandhi laid a lot of 
stress on the role of villages as 
units of administration. In 1937 
when the Congress ministries 
were formed in the provinces, 
some attention was paid to the 
establishment of the village pan¬ 
chayats and their reorganisation. 

After independence, the role of 
Panchayats in India was signifi¬ 
cantly recognized. Though there 
was a lot controversy in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly regarding the 
revival of village Panchayats, yet 
a specific provision was made in 
the Constitution under the influ¬ 
ence of Gandhtvide Article 40 of 
the Constitution, which provides, 
"The state shall take steps to 
organise village panchayats and 
endow them with such power and 
authority as may be necessary to 
enable-them to function as units qf 
self-government". Ultimately it was 
under the recommendations of 
Balwant Rai Mehta Committee 
that the process of establishing 
Panchayati Raj was inaugurated in 
Rajasthan on 2nd October 1959, 
followed by Andhra Pradesh. The 
scheme received a generous 
reponse and gradually the Pan¬ 
chayati Raj system was imple¬ 
mented throughout the country. It 
was estimated that by the end of 
March 1973, there were 2,22,050 
village panchayats covering 5.65 
lakh villages in the country. In 
other words, by this time ninety per 
cmnt o f ine total villages in the 
states and Union Territories had 
been covered by village panchay¬ 
ats, which covered 41.64 crores of 
the total population and 97.4 per 
cent of the rural population at that 
time. 

The Pertinent Queries 

W ithout going into the 
structural-functional analysis 
of Panchayati Raj bodies operat¬ 
ing in the country all these thirty 
years, since the issue has been 
thrown open for debate at the 
national level after the introduction 
of 64th Constitutional Amendment 
by the Prime Minister, I am 
straightaway jumping to the follow¬ 
ing queries. 

One: Will the proposed amend¬ 
ment permit the weaker sections 
participate in the Panchayati Raj 
system effectively, when fifty-six 
per cent of the land is concen¬ 
trated in just fourteen per cent of 
the rural population? 

Two: All the states had passed 
land-ceiling laws by July 1974 
under the inspiration of then Prime 
Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi with¬ 
out first implementing these 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 1 
CPM and the CPI and its right 
hand takes hold of the BJP. But for 
this to succeed, it was necessary 
forthe Leftists and the Rightists to 
make suitable^ noises, too. The 
CPM would have to declare that 
the Congress was a greater threat 
to the nation than any com¬ 
munal force, while the BJP was 
expected to wear at least a tem¬ 
porary mask to tone down its 
communal image. The BJP, 
instead, has decided to reinforce 
this communal image by alliance 
with the Sh'v Sena. The Sena 
leader, Mr. Lai Thackeray, is not 
a man wh ) believes in hiding his 
feelings His latest description of 
.Indian Muslims is picturesquely 
venomous: he has called them 
green serpents. Such a vicious 
philosophy is perfectly acceptable 
to the BJP, of course, since its own 
declared views on Muslims are 
only a shade less picturesque. But 
now will Mr V.P. Singh and Mr. 
Devi Lai and Mr George Fer¬ 
nandes sell the BJP-Sena pact as 
an acceptable'compromise to their 
party and to the people? It must 
also bp a little humiliating to the 
Janata Dal to be left with only 10 
seats in Maharashtra, but that is 
probably a correct assessment of 
the relative strengths of the Oppo¬ 


sition forces in Maharashtra. 

Even more troublesome is the 
BJP’s conflict with the CPI in 
Bihar. It is now virtually certain that 
there will not be any agreement 
over seat adjustments in Bihar. 
The Janata Dal will have to 
choosm between the BJP and the 
CPI-CVM. Since tensions tend to 
spill «er, these disagreements 
could nurt the process of adjust¬ 
ments in other areas. What is 
.tore important for the Janata Dal 
is that the vote of the minorities 
and the Harijans, which is already 
slipping away, will turn totally away 
from the party, thanks to these 
confabulations with the communal 
BJP-Shiv Sena combine. Obvi¬ 
ously this will affect its fortunes in 
the crucial states of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar. 

Mr. Advani has described the 
Janata Dal as a "condominium of 
factions" rather than a party at the 
inaugural meeting of the national 
executive. That is again an accur¬ 
ate remark. The current caretaker 
of this condominium is trying to 
manage it by the expedient tactic 
of being different things to differ¬ 
ent residents. He has only man¬ 
aged to drag the Janata Dal’s 
credibility down by such a strat¬ 
egy. If the Left is a little unhappy 
with the Janata Dal today, while 


Shifting 

Questions 


Continued from page 3 
reforms, haslransfer of power any 
useful meaning? Is it not first 
essential to implement these laws 
passed for implementation fifteen 
years ago? 

Three: Is social relationship in 
rural India not determined by caste 
till today? If yes, then how the 
higher caste landed gentry, who 
are coincidently the political lead¬ 
ers, will permit the landless 
weaker sections to enter the Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions? 

Four: Will the proposed 
amendment benefit the common 
man without first changing the 
social relationship at th9 grass¬ 
roots level? 

Five: For alleviation of poverty, 
so many programmes like TRDP, 
RLEGP, etc. were introduced by 
the government. It is now well- 
acoepted that the benefits of these 
schemes instead of percolating to 
the needy persons have been 
cornered by the corrupt combine 
of elected representatives, their 
brokers and government officials. 
What precautions have been pro¬ 
posed in Nehru Rozgar Yojana not 
to permit this? 

Six: It is not first essential to 
ensure economic feedom rather 
than political power to the poor 
people? There is more need for 
decentralising industry to the vil¬ 
lage areas to ensure gainful 
employment as suggested by 


Mr Advani is openly laughing at it,' 
then Mr. V.P. Singh has only him¬ 
self to blame. 

The BJP's stand on both the 
Minority Commission and Article 
370 of the Constitution will go 
itself not communal, to deceive the 
and malign tactics have gulfed the 
entire politicking in the country. 
The party’s stand on the Minority 
Commission cannot be viewed 
without suspicion. Some minority 
groups have already raised protest 
notes. One should suggest that it 
is not good for the party to venture 
into such fields where crores of our 
populace would get annoyed as 
this field is something definitely dif¬ 
ferent from the rhetorics that its 
leaders make in high caste areas. 
The BJP’s demand for the abro¬ 
gation of the Article 370 of the 
Constitution is obviously to get agi¬ 
tated the already foiled Muslim 
mind in the land. You creat a prob¬ 
lem and get the affected opposing 
it and then blame them publicly to 
gain narrow political ends. It is not 
good for a country which has 
already paid a high toll. It is not 
good for a party, which claims 
beyond the elections. Unscrupulous 
people by camoufiaging its com¬ 
mitment to an openly communal 
platform for electioneering. 


DSGMC Elections 


Continued from page 1 

value system. But unfortunately 
groupism in DSGMC has become 
insensitive the goals and is 
engaged in ruthless power strug¬ 
gle. This naturally has geopar- 
dised internal democracy. 

On the other hand the govern¬ 
ment which is talking so much of 
regularity of elections is not hold¬ 
ing the elections for DGSMC for 
the last five years. Present Com¬ 
mittee was elected in 1978 and, its 
term should have been over in 
1983. But government which is 
responsible for holding these elec¬ 
tions has not bothered for the 
same. Because the prevailing 
groupism in the committee suits it 
very well. 

There is growing quite a 
resentment among Delhi Sikhs on 
this issue. They are disturbed both 
by the intentions of the govern¬ 
ment and behaviour of their own 
representatives. Unfortunately 
there is no organisation in Delhi 
outside. The Akali formations 
which can articulate the public 
opinion and pressurise the 


DSGMC members to behave and 
government to fulfil its lawful 
responsibilities. Since November 
1984 some new Sikh organisa¬ 
tions have come up in Delhi. In 
some of these quite meaningful 
people are involved. But in gen¬ 
eral these organisation.^ are keep¬ 
ing themselves away from 
Gurudwara afairs for obvious rea¬ 
sons. But common Sikh masses 
are looking for some new leader¬ 
ship and organisation which can 
free the Gurudwaras from gov¬ 
ernment control and at the same 
time maintain their society and use 
the huge funds for meaningful 
purposes. Representatives of 
some Singh Sabhas have already 
issued an appeal to Sikh masses 
to demand for a fair election to 
DSGMC. Some people have also 
suggested that all present mem¬ 
bers of DSGMC should resign and 
put moral pressure on the gov¬ 
ernment to hold early elections. 
Will they do so? Will the govern¬ 
ment act objectively? Answers to 
these questions are obvious'and 
so are the consequences. 


mahatama Gandhi whom we 
praise so much for giving us the 
idea of Panchayati Raj. What 
should be the first priority? 
Seven: Will the decentralization 
of power have any useful mean¬ 
ing, when 70 to 80 per cent of the 
population in rural areas is still illit¬ 
erate? The literacy rate in case of 
women in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa is just six to seven per 
cent. 

Eight: Will thirty per cent reser¬ 
vation of seats for women in the 
Panchyats have any impact when 
women belonging to different reli¬ 
gions are governed by different 
personal laws? Is it not first essen¬ 
tial to pass Uniform Civil Code to 
ensure social equality to all the 
women in India irrespective of the 
religious community to which they 
belong? 

These are just stray queries, 
significant indeed, because every 
democratic society first works out 
priorities and then implements 
them. Simple sloganization of 
popular concepts may look attrac¬ 
tive but do not help the societies 
meet new challenges. Now that 
the bill on Panchayati Raj is the 
property of the Parliament, the 
ultimate repository of People’s 
faith, one can expect that these 
queries will be given due consid¬ 
eration in the larger interest of 
democratic functioning in the 
country. 


HINDUSTAN 

REFRIGERATION 

STORES 


2 & 4, Netaji Subhash Marg, 
Darya Ganj, New Delhi-110002 
Cable: Off. : 271152, 271898 (Pbx.) 

CORKMAN 277725, 277735 

S.Stn. : 521273 
Res. : 522858 (Director) 


Service Station: 

23, Park Area, Karol Bagh, 

New Delhi-110005, Phs: 521273, 522852 

Works: 

A-21 & 30, Sector 2, NOIDA (U.P.) 
Phone From Delhi (805)-3132, 4110, 4111 


Authorised Dealers: 

• Kirloskar Hermetic Compressors 

• American Universal Electric 
Motors Monoblock Pumps 

• Danfoss Controls 

• Ranutrol Controls & Relays 

• Maffron Refrigerants 

• Venus Water Heaters 

• Tullu Water Pumps 

• Cuttler Hammer Thermostats & 
Switchgear 

• Acmevac Vaccuum Pumps 

• Kim Brass, Steel Filings & Valves 

• Freezeking Compressors 



Stockists & Mfrs. of: 

• Dry Ice & Liquid CCb 

• Liquid Ammonia 

• Ammonia Valves & 
Compressors 

• Copper Tubing 

• Deep Freezers 

• Combination Coolers 

• Ice Lolly & Cream Plants 

• Water & Brine Chillers 

• Dehumidifiers 

• Igloo Chumers 

• Soft Ice Cream Dispensors 

• Sulphurdioxide 
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Phagwara Revisited 

By Satish Saberwal 


ackin 1969 I 
spent 10 months 
in Phagwara—a 

town now of about 
100,000, lying between Ludhiana 
and Jallandhar—doing sociologi¬ 
cal fieldwork which resulted in a 
monograph, Mobile men: limits to 
social change in urban Punjab 
(New Delhi: Vikas, 1976). The 
prospect of reprinting the mono¬ 
graph now persuaded me to return 
to Phagwara for a quick review of 
the developments there over the 
past 20 years. 

My present preoccupations dic¬ 
tated that this visit be brief. During 
March and April this year I have 
been able to spend six days there, 
principally renewing my contacts 
of 20 years old. To establish new 
relationships in fieldwork is always 
a slow process; and in the present 
conditions in Punjab that was out 
of the question within the limited 

C e available to me. 

.s it turned out, I was able to 
revive my old relationships princi¬ 
pally with the town’s relatively suc¬ 
cessful men of what used to be the 
lower castes. I needed to mention 


Indian society and history, this is 
an astonishing development, and 
some explanation is due. 

Crucial to this outcome, per¬ 
haps, was the installation of 
underground sewerage in Phag¬ 
wara and in other Punjabi towns 
during the 1970s. This meant that 
the demand for sweepers’ servi¬ 
ces for removing night soil from, 
dry latrines had disappeared, thus 
ending the most important high 
caste justification for keeping the 
sweepers at a distance. Secondly, 
the process of reverse discrimina¬ 
tion, job reservations, etc. has now 
been operating for nearly two gen¬ 
erations, and there is a substan¬ 
tial number of Punjabi Harijan 
officials in positions of consider¬ 
able power. The most conspicu¬ 
ous of them today is, of course, 
Mr. Buta Singh, the Home Minister. 

Thirdly, several families 
amongst my informants have mar¬ 
ried their children to persons living 
in Europe and North America. The 
most dramatic case was that of a 
man of sweeper parentage who 
had been a Panchayat Officer in 
1969. He is in Holland today, vis- 


the past 20 years they seem to 
have reached a plateau, and many 
older units have declined. The 
mechanism operative is the parti¬ 
tioning of the family—along with 
that of the family enterprise—at 
about the time of the passing of 
the older generation. It seems that 
most people who build up small- 
scale industries in Phagwara have 
not learned how to insulate their 
economic activity from the hazards 
of familiar accidents and rivalries. 


A similar plateau is noticeable 
for the substantial complex of edu¬ 
cational institutions in Phagwara 
which bears the name of the 
Ramgarhias. Here again it seems 
that the controllers of this complex 
have yet to work out the patterns 
of management appropriate to 
academic institutions, even though 
some of them speax bravely about 
a Ramgarhia'University in Phag¬ 
wara, much as others did 20 years 
ago. 

Dominating the town physically 
are units of the Jagatjit Cotton Tex¬ 
tiles which publicizes "Phagwara” 


antagonistic tension to settle along 
this interlace. In 1989, Punjab had 
lain under the pall of terrorism for 
years already; the question of 
Hindu-Sikh relations called for 
closer scrutiny. 

Visual evidence, at least of 
Hindu stridency, was substantial in 
1989. At least some city walls are 
plastered with stencilled portraits 
of Dr. Hedgewar, the founder of 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS), the Hindu chauvi¬ 
nist organization, whose birth cen¬ 
tenary was celebrated recently. 
Also plastered on the walls are 
various slogans accredited to him, 
calling Hindus to greatness. The 
same sentiment informs the activ¬ 
ities of Shiv Sena, whose leader 
in Phagwara, Mr. Ramakant 
Jalota, was killed by the terrorists. 
The Shiv Sena leader is remem¬ 
bered as a charismatic figure by 
his admirers; others remember 
him as having been sharp and 
provocative. His memory has 
since become a symbol of Hindu 
pride and will to hold the ground 
in the face of terrorist pressure. 
The Hindu holiday of Ram Navmi 


solutions. There are bonds, fur¬ 
thermore, between Hindus and 
Sikhs—some bonds of kinship and 
often long-standing partnerships 
and other relationships in the 
bazaar. Certainly I encountered * 
considerable evidence of bonho¬ 
mie between individual Hindus 
and Sikhs, and no observable con¬ 
flicts or brawls which may be con¬ 
sidered communal in nature. 

For those who earn a living as 
shopkeepers and the like, an 
important part of their assets is 
intangible, by way of their know¬ 
ledge about their specific custom¬ 
ers' social locations and the like. 

It is not easy for them to pack up 
and settle elsewhere as some who 
tried have discovered. Likewise 
Sikhs from outside Punjab who 
tried moving into Modelpur are 
said to have had difficulties in get¬ 
ting started there. 

Among the effects of terrorism, 
one must of course count the 
scores, perhaps hundreds of men 
of the various armed forces all 
over town. On the railway station, 
and inside the bank which Itiad to 
use, there were guards with wea- 



Life In A Punjabi Industrial Town 


only a few personal details from 20 
years ago, as recorded in my not¬ 
ebooks, and it seemed that we 
could continue from where we had 
left off then. I also presented a 
copy of the relevant chapter from 
my monograph to several of my 
friends there. 

In this brief report I consider four 
themes which emerged in the 
®c 3 of my enquiry: (1) the ques¬ 
tion'of untouchability; (2) the 
course of industrial entrepreneur- 
ship, especially among the Ram¬ 
garhias who had been important in 
1969; (3) implications of the 
growth of two major factories con¬ 
trolled by large corporations; and 
(4) the consequences of terrorism 
! in Punjab on the social situation in 
Phagwara. 

I n 1969 the question of untog- 
chability was live and conten¬ 
tious in this region. It was common 
during conversations with Harijans 
to hear accounts of incidents in 
[which the man had experienced 
the practice of untouchability, had 
challenged it, and the course 
[taken by the subsequent acrimon¬ 
ious arguments, sometimes 
including violence. This time my 
‘^informants were unanimous in 
[saying that there is no untoucha- 
jbility in Punjab any more. This may 
fee an exaggeration; but whatever 
practice of untouchability there is 
likely to be furuve, something to 
practise silently. For students of 


iting his son who has married a 
caste-mate born in Holland to ear¬ 
lier migrants there. The younger 
brother of this gentleman, who 
used to assemble and sell sewing 
machines in the bazaar in 1969, 
married his daughter to a caste- 
mate in California; and now the 
daughter has secured the immi¬ 
gration of both her parents to Cal¬ 
ifornia also. When people move 
around with such facility, the 
stigma of untouchability ceases to 
be serious business. 

Several Harijans of leather 
worker descent have also demon¬ 
strated a notable capacity for indu¬ 
strial entrepreneurship. One of the 
largest factories, making parts for 
sprayers, used in agriculture, is 
today owned by a man of leather- 
worker caste; some of my inform¬ 
ants thought that this was the 
largest industrial unit with local 
ownership in Phagwara. I was told 
that its proprietor had been the first 
man in Phagwara to buy a Maruti 
car. There are several other cases 
of notable industrial capitalist 
accumulation from this caste 
group. And one of my informants 
said: when you have wealth, you 
can stand'up to the others in pol¬ 
itics, industry, trade. 

I n 1969, in contrast, the rising 
star on Phagwara’s industrial 
horizon seemed to be that of the 
Ramgarhias, men of carpenter 
and blacksmith background. Over 


as a brand name for its range of 
products, and of Oswal Agro- 
Industries, which bought the older 
sugar factory in towrr just about a 
year ago and within six months 
installed a new highly automated 
sugar factory. Both these units are 
notable for the magnitude of tech¬ 
nical changes during this period, 
production increases dispropor¬ 
tionately larger than the creation of 
job opportunities in the factories, 
and the marginalising of trade 
unions. 

F inally, the effects of terrorism. 

Its effects on the town’s 
industry—especially small-scale 
industry—were generally said to 
have been baleful. Buyers from 
outside Punjab appear to be reluc¬ 
tant now to come to Phagwara: the 
image of insecurity of life and 
property persuades them to go 
elsewhere, say to the wholesale 
markets in Delhi. People are much 
less willing to extend credit to each 
other than was the case formerly, 
for the future is less assured. At 
least for a while, Phagwara’s 
Hindus had withdrawn from invest¬ 
ing in construction and in other 
ways; but many have concluded in 
recent months that they can count 
on being able to hold their own 
and are beginning to invest again. 

This Hindu-Sikh interface had 
been marginal to my central con¬ 
cerns in 1969; yes, my account 
then had noted a tendency for some 


was approaching during my visit, 
and Gita Bhawan marked the 
occasion with a programme of 
speeches and cerebrations, lasting 
several days in gaily decorated 
premises; other Hindu religious 
places also put up conspicuous 
decorations. 

Undoubtedly there is a good 
deal of Sikh assertiveness abroad 
also: its principal expression in 
town that I heard about was in the 
All India Sikh Students Federation 
(AISSF)—The Sikh militant, chau¬ 
vinist youth organization—which 
controls student politics in several 
of the town’s colleges. Religious 
processions here, as elsewhere in 
India, are the established mode of 
proclaiming the presence of each 
of the religious communities. And 
yet, my informants held-unani¬ 
mously that recent events in 
Punjab have had no effect on the 
relations between Hindus and 
Sikhs in town! 

If, despite all this, the town has 
remained free of serious commu¬ 
nal violence over the years, the 
explanation has several parts. For 
one thing, being located more than 
100 km. from the Pakistan border, 
the level of terrorist activity has 
been rather low in the region 
around Phagwara. Also, the town 
has had an All-Party Peace Com¬ 
mittee—with a non-Party man as 
President—which rtas been 
moving into occasions of likely 
conflict and working out collective 


pons on emplacements, ready to 
shoot. The bank had two such 
emplacements, one on each side 
of the long counter. Most of these 
armed units were mixed Hindu 
and Sikh, and this kind of integra¬ 
tion would make partisan use of 
violence by them less likely. 

Overall it would seem that many 
of the ideologically supported 
activities in Phagwara—whether 
Shiv Sena’s or AISSF’s—tend to 
be separaiive of Sikhs and Hindus. 
The integration in the bazaar 
serves to maintain practical 
arrangements which have the 
advantage both of long usage and 
of current interests. These 
arrangements seemed twenty 
years ago to be undergirded by a 
fairly established style, which 
included an implicit ideology of 
civic life; today at least a part of the 
support for these arrangements 
comes from the armed forces. The 
political contentiousness of the 
local elective arenas which had 
loomed so large in 1969 appears 
to have been largely muted in 
recent years. The Municipal 
Committee has had no elections 
for over a decade, the Punjab 
legislature is not functioning, and 
there is a fear that anyone who 
ventures too far in the political 
arena may find his career nipped 
by a bullet. 

SATISH SABERWAL is Prolessor ot Soci¬ 
ology in Jawaharlal Nehru University New 
Delhi. 
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Change The Governor To 
Avoid Further Bomb Blasts 


By Lt. Col. Manohar Singh (Retd.) 


A fter the bomb blast on 12 
June 1989 at the New 
Delhi railway station, 
which caused several 
deaths and injuring scores of 
others, The public leaders and 
government seem to be quite sat¬ 
isfied after having expressed their 
grief and sympathies to the 
bereaved families and government 
having granted ex-gratia monitary 
help." 

The question is, whether this 
is all or we have to take certain 
definite steps to assure people that 
such horrible misfortunes are not 
going to take place again? The 
newspapers have said that 
Babbar Khalsa and Knalistan 
Commando Force have claimed 
responsibility of the bomb explo¬ 
sion as a measure of revenge for 
the killing of their comrade "Chani" 
in a fake police encounter. One 
cannot see any sense of bravery 
in killing the innocent passengers, 
who had nothing to do with fake 
police encounters. They might jus¬ 


tify their ■grouse against those 
agencies who are connected with 
fake police encounters, but not kil¬ 
ling by innocent people. It is hoped 


that these militant groups would at 
least repent having committed the 
heinous crime and would refrain 
from such activities in future. 


. In the light of all this a few sug¬ 
gestions are made to meet the 
requirement hoping these will be 
viewed impartially to derive ben¬ 


efit. Firstly, government must take 
political decision to be able to bring 
normally inside as well as outside 
the Punjab. Secondly, the state 
terrorism should be stopped as it 
is no answer to private terrorism. 
The state terrorism must be 
stopped to win the faith and co¬ 
operation of the common man in 
halting the terrorism. Thirdly, it 
needs to be appreciated that the 
present governor and his team 
have put through all their techni¬ 
ques to tackle terrorism and to 
deal with other economic pro¬ 
blems of the state. Whatever they 
could achieve, they have done and 
a stage of stalemate has come. In 
the absence of elected govern¬ 
ment it is advisible to replace Mr. 
S.S. Ray with another person, who 
ought to be a Punjabi. He is bound 
to have better rapport with his 
fellow Punjabis and win over thei r 
minds and confidence, which ca^l 
go a long way to solve the prob¬ 
lem in Punjab and the problem of 
terrorism at large. 


Is It Crime To Be A Sikh? 

T wo men come at midnight: one is a thief and the other an agent of Delhi police. Ours is a free society: 

does it mean that anyone can do anything he likes at any time? No. Free, society doesn’t mean that anyone 
can do whatever he likes. But it happens in Delhi. This time the victim is Mr Charanjit Singh, editor of The 
Spokesman Weekly. 

On June 14, about 11.45 p.m., someone rang the bell continuously till he answered the door. ‘We’re from 
the Kotla Mubarakpur police station, open the door," came a voice from outside. 

Mr Charanjit Singh opened the door to let in three policemen, two of them in plain clothes. This time they 
had two questions. How many male members are here in the house? Is someone hiding here? 

By then Mr Charanjit Singh’s 76-year-old father was up. "Why do you come at such an odd hour?" the 
father asked. "We always come at odd hours," came the reply. 

■ And indeed they often do. For two months now. Mr Charanjit Singh has been getting such calls from the 
police at least twice a week. All this because the daughter of Prof Dalip Singh, one of those charged in the 
Indira Gandhi assassination case, is married to Mr Charanjit Singh’s son. 

"Whenever I go to see Prof Dalip Singh at Tihar Jail, the very next day there is an inquiry at my door," 
Mr Charanjit Singh said in a letter to Indian Express. And they ask the same questions again and again: How 
are you related to Prof Dalip Singh? Are you the same person who visited him in jail? 

Mr Charanjit Singh’s defence has been the Indian tradition and his moral duty. "It appears that in the eyes 
of the Delhi police it is a crime to be related to someone who is only an undertrial in this case,” he wrote. 

And, "if a responsible citizen and an accredited journalist like me is suspect in the eyes of the Delhi police, 
then the fate of an ordinary Sikh on the street can well be imagined.” 


Is it crime to be a Sikh? 



JODHPUR DETENUES 


*Do Not Know For How Long I Will Suffer * 


B albir Singh was one of 
those detenues who 
never knew for what 
they were put behind 
the bars for four long years in the 
Jodhpur Central Jail. Balbir could 
find only one reason that he went 
to the Golden Temple to offer 
prayers just as his fellow believers 
did. But only the experience dif¬ 
fered. It all happened suddenly. 
He was arrested and put in dun¬ 
geon. Balbir Singh is the son of Mr. 
Ajib Singh of village Kerowal of 
Amritsar district. Balbir tells us his 
gruesome experience that he had 
in the Jodhpur jail. 

"I went to Darbar Sahib on 3 
June 1984 t<5 attend the Gurpurb 


about 100 persons dead and 
many injured. While the confusion 
was on I, along with some others, 
tried to go and hide inside the 
sarona again. But within no time 
the army men managed to find 
and started beating us and took us 

to some army camp where we 
were kept until August 27. Then 
we were put in Nabha jail for inter¬ 
rogation for seven months and in 
March 1985 we were put in Jodh¬ 
pur jail. 

"Our journey to Jodhpur 
was horrible. Our faces were cov¬ 
ered with Nakab (cloth bags) and 
our arms were twisted and tied on 



Balbir Singh 


a lot. During night times they used 
to put on the siren in full blow to 
disturb our few hours’ sleep. 

"Sometimes I thought that I 
would loose my memory that I 
would not be able to complete my 
BA degree. With Guru’s grace I 
was able to pass my graduation in 
second division, so did my exam¬ 
inations in Giani in high second 
class and Parbhakar in the third 
division. While in confinement, I 
even passed the first part of my 
MA also. 

"By going to jail, my betrothal 
was also broken, as the marriage 
was fixed for 11 June 1984. As I 
was arrested on 4 June 1984, my 
hope for marriage finished for 


aver. Even after coming back to 
the village, my mind remains upset 
and disturbed. I remain under con¬ 
stant fear that I might be arrested 
at any time without any reason or 
in a fabricated case. If I get a job, 
I would be glad. I should be recon¬ 
sidered for the police service for 
which I had been selected before 
my detention, or according to my 
academic qualifications, I sh^ H 
be given a suitable governnw.t 
job. Instead of giving any job, we 
are told to take loans from the 
banks. I have not yet made up my 
mind. Whether to start business or 
do some job, it is a question which 
really disturbs my already torn 
mind once again." 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATED 


(Martyorday). And I stayed in the 
sarona (pilgrim inn) there. There 
were about 150 pilgrims in the 
sarona at that time. We were all 
involved ourselves in spiritual 
activities and suddenly as a 
nightmare, we saw the army 
attacking innocent people inside 
the Temple. We realised that we 
were trapped inside the sarona. 
On 6 June we were forced out of 
the sarona and made to sit in rows 
with raised hands. While we were 
sitting without comprehending the 
whole drama, spme army men 
threw granades on us. There was 
a total confusion there and it left 


our backs. 

"Life in the Jodhpur jail was hel¬ 
lish. It was a period of harassment 
and humiliation. The jail authori¬ 
ties’ behaviour was even worse 
than what one would expect from 
an animal. The food that was 
served was not at all good for 
human consumption. They always 
put a lot of salt and chilli powder 
in the food. Sometimes even sand 
was added to food to make us 
more miserable. 

"In the jail room I used to get 
colds and fevers and no medical 
attention was given to me, so the 
condition of my health deteriorated 
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Rural Development And 
Public Sector Banks 


By P. Krishnaji 


T he years immediately 
after independence saw 
hectic activity that led to 
the emergence of the era 
of planned development aimed at 
the creation of egalitarian society 
on the socialist pattern. The 
Community Development Pro¬ 
gramme was an ambitious rural 
development programme aimed at 
transforming our tradition-bound 
and stagnant rural society into a 
productive and progressive one. 
The Panchayati Raj movement 
was launched to mobilise public 
opinion and to provide leadership 
and support to the comprehensive 
Community Development pro¬ 
gramme which stressed on 
balanced regional development. It 
was the precursor to the integrated 
( >'!l Rural Development Programme 
and the recent Service Area 
Approach in which Public Sector 
Banks are assigned a major role 
in rural development. 

Through the five year plans the 
economy witnessed shifting prior¬ 
ities and evolving concepts. The 
ushering in of green revolution, the 
growing need of liberating the 
farmers from the vegaries of mon¬ 
soons and from the clutches of 
money lenders made the Gov¬ 
ernment to involve commercial 
banks as key catalyst* in the 
developmental process. With 
bigger organisational and mone¬ 
tary roll over, commercial banks, 
especially the 28 Public Sector 
Banks, have practically swamped 
the role of cooperatives in rural 
(^India. The transition from class 
banking to mass banking has 
been very pronounced and tang¬ 
ible. During the postnationalisation 
period the government set up 
regional Rural banks as an inter¬ 
mediate tier which was sort of a 
blend of the cooperative bank and 
the commercial bank. 

The Novel 

Lead Bank Scheme (LBS) 

During the seventies, the role of 
banks was dovetailed diffectively 
through the "Lead Bank Scheme 
(LBS)“ which has perhaps no 
parallel the world over. Through 
the Lead Bank Scheme, the 
banks, especially the Public Sector 
Banks, spread out so much quan¬ 
titatively and qualitatively that, the 
government thought it right to cast 
the Public Sector banks in the stel¬ 
lar role under the latest rural 
development concept—the Ser¬ 
vice Area Approach. 

The Lead Bank Scheme pro¬ 
vided a sort of coordinating 
canopy for the Public Sector 
Banks undergoing different 
phases of streamlining. 439 out of 


the 448 districts were allotted to 
Public Sector Banks as Lead Dis¬ 
tricts. 

The scheme had a pyramid like 
administrative structure starting 
from village to the national level. 
It is aimed at monitoring and fol¬ 
lowing up of Lead Bank Scheme, 
Government’s Developmental 
Schemes, and priority sector lend¬ 
ing activities. 

In contrast, the role of cooper¬ 
atives, has been pivotal, has been 
guided and influenced at best upto 
state level. No single .cooperative 
had an all India applicability and 
uniformity. Their capacity to marry 
the credit and the non-credit inputs 
was limited. Commercial banks, 
with their all India applicability, vast 
resources and better organisa¬ 
tional banking were better suited 
to channelise the government 
Programmes towards Rural 
Development. 

Rapid Strides 
By Public Sector Banks 

With the Public sectorisation of 
the 28 Commercial banks and 197 
Regional Rural Banks, 91.2% of 
Commercial Banking in the coun¬ 
try came under the control of the 
Government. 

Public sector banks thus 
became launching pad of various 
socio-economic programmes of 
the Government both at Centre 
and in the States. 

The public sector banks suc¬ 
ceeded in making a visible dent in 
rural India. They carried out 
impressionistic surveys, identified 
growth centres for branch expan¬ 
sion, located credit gaps, formu¬ 
lated suitable schemes and 
prepared District Credit Plans 
(DCPs) for creditrequirements of 
the district in a phased manner in 
collaboration with other operating 
agencies. 

Forerunners for 
grass-root Level Planning 

Public Sector Banks adopted 
planning only in the early 1970s. 
But they were quick in organising 
themselves upto grass-root level. 
Through policies of branch licenc¬ 
ing and branch expansion, deposit 
mobilisation and credit deploy¬ 
ment, the Public Sector Banks 
have decentralised their decision 
making procedures during early 
1980s and brought decision 
making points closer to the opera¬ 
tional areas/branches. This was a 
major breakthrough in rural bank¬ 
ing. 

Now, with the adoption of Ser¬ 
vice Area Approach the banks, 
have given a holistic role in their 
Lead bank responsibilities in par¬ 
ticular, and rural development in 
general. The concept evolved 
during early 1988, is going through 
the process of finalisation from 


pianning, execution and follow up 
point of view. The Government of 
India has also set to itself the 
gigantic task of grassroot level 
planning involving decentralisation 
upto block level for revenue and 
administrative matters, and upto 
Village Panchayats for develop¬ 
mental matters. Towards this end, 
the Government, in consultation 
with the Reserve Bank of India has 
decided to give the role of devel¬ 
opmental leader to the banks. 

The Concept per se 

A concrete step towards improv¬ 
ing quality of lending with exclu¬ 
sive operational area per specified 
bank the concept's accent is on 
lending to viable schemes, end- 
use supervision of credit and 
recycling of funds. 

With a proper demarcated area 
for the banks at branch level, the^ 
is now a fresh accent at reduction 
of multiple financing by similar 
agencies and better coordination 
among different agencies for dif¬ 
ferent specified inputs. The Lead 
Bank is the leader-coordinator for 
RRBs, cooperative banks, Land 
Development Banks and even 
Government Developmental 
Agencies. The credit plans cover 
both farm and nori-farm activities. 

The initiation and intensification 


of various government pro¬ 
grammes have heightened and 
enhanced the challenges and 
responsibilities of banks in tackling 
rural development. The banks had 
to adopt qualitative approaches 
like Area Approach, Village Adop¬ 
tion Approach, Project/Scheme 
Approach, Credit Camp Approach 
(in between diluted as loan melas) 
and Infrastructural/Developmentai 
appraoch, by direct financing or 
coordination of the same and 
these have transformed them from 
being more credit agencies to 
developmental banks. 

Need For 

A Concerted Approach 

Developmental planning and 
banking brings to the fore the need 
to go beyond the platitudinal 
approach on the part of both the 
government and the Banks. There 
is also a greater need for better 
complementarity between devel¬ 
opmental/civil infrastructure and 
financial infrastructure to avoid 
conspicuous consumption. The 
vast rural network of banks has of 
course monetised the rural econ¬ 
omy in terms of banking sevices 
(12000 per branch population). 
This calls for complete education 
and orientation of rural folk in 
terms of awareness, security and 
better funds management. 


There have been policy inter¬ 
ventions by government for 
implementation of developmental 
programmes, but not so much for 
recovery of bank loans. Under 
S.A.A. it is all the more necessary 
to categories recoveries of bank 
dues as arrears of land revenue on 
a priority basis, so that multiple 
financing, duplication of operating 
agencies and diversion of funds 
are checked. Besides the public 
sector should be given the admin¬ 
istrative authority for recovery 
which is equally important as lend- 
made are institution of common _ 
made are institution fo common 
loan application forms, reduction in 
documentation, little or no collat¬ 
eral security for farm loans upto 
10,000/- and tiny sector loans upto 
25000/- aimed at credit facilitation. 
There is also a need to guard 
against dilution of minimum bank¬ 
ing procedures and practices. The 
role of Public Sector Banks is a 
growing one with responsibilities in 
the developmental tasks of the 
nation on the rural p^se and a 
judicious blend of unconventional 
banking like mutual funds, leasing, 
housing, etc. on the urban plane. 

The fast changing face of rural 
India bears eloquent testimony to 
the key role being played by Public- 
Sector Banks in rural develop¬ 
ment. 


‘With ‘Best Comp Cements 
. from 


Satkar Financial 
Corporation 



2651 Kucha Chelan 
Darya Ganj, New Delhi-110002 
Tele. Nos. 275595, 267628 
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By Bharat Dogra 


I n recent times there have 
been several cases of legal 
intervention on behalf of the 
poor which could not make a 
significant breakthrough because 
there was no effort at grassroots 
organisation. On the other hand, 
several struggles of the poor have 
fdfced excessive repression in the 
absence of legal action to support 
the movement and its demands. 
Legal action may have weakened 
i and checked the arm of repression 
but this support could not become 
available to these struggles. 

It is of interest, therefore, to look 
at a recent case where an effort 
has been made to balance the two 
actions—at the legal front as well 
as at the level of grassroots organ¬ 
isation-. 

Such a case b&ing taken up 
here is the rehabilitation of bonded 
labour in Raipur district of Madhya 
Pradesh. This case is also impor¬ 
tant from other points of view. Pro¬ 
bably in no other single district of 
the country bonded labourers 
have been identified and released 
on such a large scale. About 5500 
bonded labourers have been 
released during the last five years 
or so in four blocks of this 
district—Saraipali, Basna, Pithora 
and Kasdol. This report is confined 
to the effort made for the release 
and rehabilitation of bonded 
labourers at the legal and organ¬ 
isational level in these four blocks 
during the last six years or so, 
although some larger conceptual 
issues are also raised. 

The farm labourer in general 
leads a hand-to-mouth existence, 
but among the farm labourers also 
the bonded labourer was paid 
much less than the free labourer. 
Thus while a free labourer or mela 
commonly got about 3.75 kgs. of 
paddy, as his daily wage, a kamia 
or a bonded labourer got only 
about half of this as his daily wage. 

This was partially, and only par¬ 
tially, made up by other payments 
including the gift of a small plot of 
land, but even in this the bonded 
labourer was frequently cheated. 
For example, the bonded labourer 
was given a rocky piece of land 
and after toiling on it for a long time 
he made it productive. But just 
then the 'master’ would take back 
this piece of land, and give the 
labourer another piece of rocky 
land. 

While the free labourer was free 
to take advantage of new earning 
opportunities, the bonded labourer 


condemend to the low wage given 
by his master. “In some cases 
when he was allowed to seek 
other employment, he had to sur¬ 
render the economic gain thus 
made to the master. 

The bondage which generally 
started with a debt of between Rs. 
200 or Rs. 500 (it could be less or 
more) extended partially to other 
family members. For example, the 
master had the first right to the 
labour of the bonded labourer’s 
wife. In other words she could 
work elsewhere only if the mast¬ 
er's household did not need her 
services, when she went to collect 
her husband's wage, she hao* to 
put in some free labour. 

What is more, the debt bondage 
could also be passed to other 
family members and from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Even a child or 
a teenager could become bonded. 
For 200 rupees per annum and 
daily food of rice and salt (Pasia) 
a peyjoli—or a child bonded 
labourer aged 6 to 9—served the 
master’s household from morning 
to night. And all bonded,labourers 
had to be at the back and call of 
the master-always. "Even if we 
were eating our food or sleeping 
and the master sent for us, we had 
to leave immediately," the 
released bonded labourer recall 
again and again with resentment. 
In some villages a socio-economic 
boycott of released bonded 
labourers has been planned and 
they have been told by the land- 
owners that they will not be given 
employment on their fields now. 

Despite the many hardships 
they have faced in the absence of 
proper rehabilitation, most of the 
released bonded labourers are 
happy at least on one important 
account they can no longer be 
caHed for work at any time of the 
day or night, whether they are 
eating or sleeping, for work by the 
master. Also they are free to avail 
whatever economic opportunities 
that become available to them in 
the near future. 

Meanwhile the large number of 
bonded labourers that have been 
indentified here in the last few 
years once a serious effort was 
made has also raised disturbing 
questions about the number of 
labourers who must be still living 
in bondage in other parts of Chat- 
isgarh, specially in Bilaspur and 
Sarguja districts. From several 
other parts of the country also spo¬ 
radic reports ot the high incidence 
of bondage have been received 
but such a serious effort has not 
been made. The experience of 


Raipur also shows how much 
work remains to be done in this 
field in various parts of the coun¬ 
try suffering from high incidence of 
bondage, which may have been 
modified somewhat keeping in 
view new anti-bondage legislation 
but probably without improving in 
any significant way the plight of 
bonded labourers. 


F rom this it would appear that 
release and rehabilitation of 
bonded labourers is a very impor¬ 
tant task and should be very high 
on the priority list of all those con¬ 
cerned with exploitation and depri¬ 
vation in our society. 
Nevertheless, some questions 
have been raised from time to time 
regarding the relevance or appro¬ 
priateness of this programme. 

Sometimes it is said that in 
many areas there is not much dif¬ 
ference between the economic 
condition of bonded and so-called 
free labourers. Overall job pro¬ 
spects are so few and so bleak 
that even the so-called free work¬ 
ers are more or less in the same 
economic condition. In fact, some 
even go to the extent of suggest¬ 
ing that at least some bonded 
labourers, specially those attached 
to somewhat generous landlords, 
may even be better off than some 
of the free labourers as in an 
uncertain economic environment 
of droughts and floods, certainly of 
getting at least some food or pay¬ 
ment from a "well to do household 
may be preferred. 

A related argument is that why 
should we implement programmes 
which compartmentalise the poor 
bringing benefits to one section but 
not to another, almost equally 
needy section. There is some sub¬ 
stance in this argument specially 
in those areas where the differ¬ 
ence in the economic condition of 
‘free’ and ‘bonded’ labourers is not 
significant. In these areas it may 
indeed look superficial if a lot of 
effort and money is spent on iden¬ 
tifying bonded labourers while the 
need is for an integrated welfare 
programme for all sections of the 
poor. 

However, in other areas the dif¬ 
ferentiation between free and 
bonded labourers is real enough 
to justify such a specific pro¬ 
gramme for the poorest—the 
bonded labourers. 

Even in other areas it may be 
justified to intervene specifically on 
behalf of bonded labourers 
because the problem of bondage 


is not only an economic problem, 
it also has important socio-cultural 
dimensions. It may also be con¬ 
sidered intolerable that a system 
of bondage should exist in a 
democracy. 

The relevance and necessity of 
specific intervention of bonded 
labourers increases if we keep in' 
mind the practical reality of present 
times that well-conceived, well' 
implemented, integrated pro¬ 
grammes for the welfare o? all sec¬ 
tions o? the poor are just not 
forthcoming; schemes exist on 
paper but not in reality. In this 
dismal scenario, it becomes all the 
more relevant to intervene on 
behalf of bonded labourers—not 
only the weakest of the weak in 
most cases but aiso having spe¬ 
cial socio-cultural problems that 
need special attention. 


In 1976 the Government of Indk 
enacted the Bonded Labour 
System (Abolition) Act. This was 
to be followed up by the efforts of 
the administration to identify, 
release and rehabilitate bonded 
labourers in various parts of the 
country wherever this system of 
bondage exists. Raipur district 
obviously has a very high concen¬ 
tration of bonded labourers, and 
the existence of this system 
should have been quite evident to 
the officials as well as elected rep¬ 
resentatives. But in fact not a 
single bonded labourer was offi¬ 
cially identified or released for the 
next seven years in Raipur district. 
Finally, in 1984-85 when officials 
started the process of release and 
rehabilitation of bonded labourers, 
it was at the intervention of the 
Supreme Court which had been 
approached by a voluntary organ¬ 
isation. 


It is true that several senior offi¬ 
cials took a keen interest in the 
release and rehabilitation of 
bonded labourers. Within the exist¬ 
ing limitations they tried to speed 
up and improve the work. Yet all 
bottlenecks and problems cannot 
be overcome by the zeal of a few 
officials specially if some of them 
are transferred soon and the con¬ 
tinuity of their work cannot be 
maintained. Therefore, while rec¬ 
ognising the sincere and praise¬ 
worthy efforts of a few officials the 
overall weakness and half¬ 
heartedness of the administrative 
effort as well as numerous irreg¬ 
ularities which marred it, cannot be 
denied. 
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O n the financial side first there 
was failure at the state gov¬ 
ernment level in releasing the 
money for the rehabilitation of 
bonded labourers. A particularly 
ruthless gesture of the state gov¬ 
ernment was to reduce the reha¬ 
bilitation grant from Rs. 6250 to 
Rs. 3000. With the passage of 
time and the accompanying infla¬ 
tion the cost of rehabilitation effort 
is. likely to increase, but the gov¬ 
ernment decided to decrease it 
drastically. 


Following the Supreme Court's 
orders the rehabilitation money 
has not been released promptly 
and there have been long delays. 
One year after the order of release 
of 3000 bonded labourers in April 
1988 by the Supreme Court, only 
about 100 of them had been reha¬ 
bilitated and that too partially, 
others had only received tempor¬ 
ary relief in the forms of rice worth 
Rs. 500. Again when the Supreme 
Court ordered an interim relief of 
Rs. 200 per month this too was 
unduly delayed. In fact, according 
to Mr. Rajendra Sail, who is Regi¬ 
onal Secretary of the People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties in Madhya 
Pradesh and has played an impor¬ 
tant role in the release and reha¬ 
bilitation of bonded labourers 
when he went to give the Court 
order to concerned officials with a 
view to speeding up implementa¬ 
tion, the officials refused to receive 
the document. 

Secondly, there has been local- 
level bungling in cornering a share 
of the rehabilitation benefits meant 
for released labourers. The local 
politicians, officials, middlemen 
and traders who take part in this 
loot are more visible. It is a moot 
point to what extent a share of this 
loot is passed on to higher levels. 

This corruption can be direct in 
the sense that the bonded labour¬ 
ers are convinced by the local 
influential people that it will not be 
possible forthe rehabilitation ben¬ 
efits to reach them except with 
their help. Therefore, a part of the 
financial benefits should be given 
to them. Orelse the corruption can 
be indirect. Officials decide not 
only which ‘income generating’ 
inputs are to be given to the 
bonded labourers, they also 
decide from where these are to be 
purchased. Poor quality or highly 
priced goods or animals are pur¬ 
chased. At the local level, the 
money is distributed among the 


traders, the officials and the poli¬ 
ticians, or other influential persons. 
The bonded labourers is left sad¬ 
dled with goods or animals which 
cannot rehabilitate him or his 
family. 

The baneful influence of corrup¬ 
tion is this not confined to taking 
away a slice of the cake, in fact it 
can spoil the entire cake. 

Local officials and politicians 
have also discouraged bonded 
labourers from continuing relations 
and solidarity with social work 
organisations who took the initia¬ 
tive to go to the court for their 
release and later also tried to 
follow-up this work to ensure that 
they actually get the benefits of 
court orders. In some areas where 
a good beginning to organise the 
bonded labourers was being 
made, officials connived to hand 
over the rehabilitation work to 
voluntary organisations known for 
their willingness to appease the 
authorities instead of having a 
deep commitment for the down¬ 
trodden. 

Thus from the initial reluctance 
in admitting even existence of 
bonded labourer, to the long 
delays in implementing several 
important orders of the Supreme 
Court, to the more recent efforts to 
hamper the emerging organisation 
of bonded labourers, the overall 
role of the local administration has 
not been helpful, from the point of 
view of securing the release and 
rehabilitation of bonded labourers. 
It is still not too late. Determined 
and honest action even at this 
stage (this report is being written 
in the last week of May) can undo 
some of the earlier wrongs and 
bring credit to the administration in 
satisfactorily accomplishing the 
task of the release and rehabilita¬ 
tion of bonded labourers in an area 
known for the high incidence of the 
practice of bondage. Nearly 3500 
of the nearly 5500 bonded labour¬ 
ers released so far still await the 
rehabilitation benefits, and there is 
no room for further delaying tac¬ 
tics. 


M eanwhile the organisation of 
the bonded labourers under 
a trade union Chattisgarh Gramin 
Sharamik Sangh (CGSS) is a wel¬ 
come step which will ensure that 
in the absence of initiative and 
drive on the part of the govern¬ 
ment, the bonded labourers will 
not be reduced to a situation of 
helplessness. This is a pioneering 


effort to organise the poorest of the 
poor, living in very remote and 

widely scattered villages. Already 
released bonded labourers have 
shown through their large gather¬ 
ings at places like Basna, a small 
'kasba' like town of Raipur district, 
that they are determined to fight for 
their rights. This trade union has 
already started attracting not just- 
released bonded labourers but 
also other sections of the 
oppressed people to its foid. 
CGSS is affiliated to Chattisgarh 
Mukti Morcha, which has already 
emerged as a major force fighting 
on behalf of the oppressed in 
Chattisgarh region of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Already released bonded 
labourers have organised protest 
actions in important towns of the 
area Durg and Raipur, and also in 
the state capital Bhopal. Several 
meetings have been held in which 
released bonded labourers from a 
cluster of about 10 villages gather. 

While this organisation of 
bonded labourers is a significant 
and welcome development, it 
appears that most gains on this 
front have been made in relatively 
recent times, while at the earlier 
stage more attention was given to 
the legal action. This is why cor¬ 
ruption and other irregularities 
could not be checked at an early 
stage. An effective combination of 
legal and organisational efforts 
from an earlier stage would have 
made this movement stronger. 

Following the Supreme Court’s 
directives for involvement of volun¬ 
tary agencies or social work 
organisations in the rehabilitation 
of bonded labourers, six voluntary 
agencies have been selected for 
this work. But these agencies have 
different understanding of this 
problem and different approaches 
of work. According to an activist of 
CGSS, one voluntary agency has 
even spoken against this trade 
union of bonded labourers and 
oppressed sections. 

' However, one welcome effort of 
the involvement of voluntary 
agencies has been the emergence 
of a programme of training for 
released bonded labourers called 
Mukti Niketan. Under this pro¬ 
gramme several technical training 
camps have been organised after 
carrying out feasibility studies of 
the kind of skills that can be remu¬ 
nerative in these areas. The scope 
of these technical skills could have 
been increased if the administra¬ 
tion had co-operated. For exam¬ 
ple, a small part of the order for 
bags meant for carrying tendu 


leaves could have been given to 
this programme. 

On the whole it can be said that 
the effort made by several social 
activists and organisations for the 
release and rehabilitation of 
bonded labourers in Raipur district 
has been a mix of frustrations and 
achievements. The overall ach¬ 
ievements after nearly six years of 
effort is not insignificant as nearly 
5500 bonded workers have been 
released. Despite many frustra¬ 
tions in rehabilitation there is a 
hope for the future with the emer¬ 
gence of CGSS as an organised 
force to fight for the rights, of 
released bonded labourers. 

In the absence of satisfactory 
rehabilitation of majority to 
released bonded labourers so far 
by the government some of them 
have been forced to migrate in 
search of jobs, specially in view of 
the prevailing serious drought sit¬ 
uation in Chattisgarh region. 

In some villages a socio¬ 
economic boycott of released 
bonded labourers has been 
planned and they have been told 
by the landowners that they will 
not be given employment on their 
fields now. 

Despite the many hardships 
they have faced in the absence of 
proper rehabilitation, most of the 
released bonded labourers are 
happy at least on one important 
account—they can no longer be 
called for work at any time of the 
day or night, whether they are 
eating or sleeping, for work by the 
master. Also they are free to avail 
of whatever economic opportuni¬ 
ties that may become available to 
them in the near future. 

Meanwhile the large number of 
bonded labourers that have been 
identified here in the last few years 
once a serious effort was made 
has also raised disturbing ques¬ 
tions about the number of labour¬ 
ers who must be still living in 
bondage in other parts of Chatis- 
garh, specially in Bilaspur and 
Sarguja districts. From several 
other parts of the country also spo¬ 
radic reports of the high incidence 
of bondage have been received 
but such a serious effort has not 
been made. The experience of 
Raipur also shows how much 
work remains to be done in this 
field in various parts of the coun¬ 
try suffering from high incidence of 
bondage, which may have been 
modified somewhat keeping in 
view new anti-bondage legislation 
but probably without improving in 
any significant way the plight of 
bonded labourers. 
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CHRISTIANITY 

A Sense Of Wonder 

Think of the beauty of Nature, the 
magnificance of the mountains, of 
the seas, of the rivers. 


Think of the world of colour, the 
colour of the flowers, of the sun 
rise, of the sun set. 

Think of the world of Music, the 
sound of song, and of instrumental 


Thfnk of the gcc oness we exper¬ 
ience in the fruufulness of Nature, 
which produ. es so much for our 
food and "rink. 

Think of the human body, of its 
beauty, of the greatness of man, 
of all the things we can do, of the 
things we can make with our 
hands. 

Think of the goodness, the kind¬ 
ness, the love we experience from 
each other, from our family, our 
friends. 

There is so much beauty and 
goodness all around us to fill us 
with the sense of joyful glad sur¬ 
prise, to fill us with winder at the 
goodness of our Father in Heaven 
from whom all these good things 


How greatful we should be to him. 

Jesus was filled with the sense of 
wonder, and that is how he was 
also filled with the sense of grate¬ 
fulness to his Father, who is ours 
as well. In Mathews 6-28-29: we 
read that Jesus was filled with 
wonder at the beauty of Nature. 

"And why worry about clothes? 
Look how the wild flowers grow: 
they do not work or make clothes 
for themselves but I tell you that 
not even King Solomon with all his 
wealth had clothes as beautiful as 
one of these flowers". 

Lukes 10-21: describes the filling 
of wonder and gratitude Jesus 
experienced and expressed when 
he saw the goodness of his Father 
towards his disciples. 

■"At that time Jesus was filled with 
joy by the Holy Spirit and said, 
Father Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
I thank you cause your have 
shown to the unlearned what you 
have hidden from the wise and 
learned". 

The heart of Jesus was always 
filled with wonder, admiration, and 
thankfulness for all the beauty and 
goodness of the world and people 
around him. He saw in all this, the 
goodness and greatness of his 
Heavenly Father, who is con¬ 
stantly giving his gift of Love. 

The eyes of Jesus saw, his ears 
heard and he praised and thanked 
God by his words and actions. 

We have received so much from 


HINDUISM 

Anger 

T here are bound to be occasions 
when even pious and wise__ 
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severe ’discipline, may get angry 
and show their short temper 
against o.hers. No one can thus 
claim ., al immunity from this evil 
force ut what men of extraordi¬ 
nary qualities and nobility will do 
is to forget the very incident which 
k if them to become furious. Some 
, nay harbour it for a few hours and 
then wipe it off from their minds. 
The third category of persons may 
be fulminating for one full day and 
then ignore it for ever. But there 
are some who may carry it even 
to the grave and continue to abuse 
others for ever. Hence, anger is 
excusable but it should go away 
as quickly as it seizes a person. 

Also it can be. noticed that 
people who are prone to anger will 
possess other fine traits like com¬ 
passion. It may be seen that there * 
is some cause for their irritation. 
Lakshmana (in the Ramayanam) 
was often found to go into a rage 
but he also cooled down within a 
short time. Once he suspected 
Bharata's visit as a move to harass 
Sri Rama but on another occasion, 
he took pity on him for his rigid 
austerities, living in a hermitage 
and taking bath in the early hours 
of a'chill morning. 

Lakshmana who was com¬ 
manded by Sri Rama to remind 
Sugriva’s promise to arrange for 
Sita’s search, was infuriated 
seeing the king of the monkey- 
legion taking it lightly and making 
merry though the stipulated time 
was over. Later he realised his 
haste and sought excuse from 
Sugriva stating he was upset 
because he was not able to bear 
the grief of Sri Rama who was 
always thinking of Sri Sita. 

great men will always 
attribute the success of their ven : 
tures only to God and to their spir¬ 
itual mentors. Sugriva was sure 
that the Lord would never punish 
him and urged Lakshmana to 
overlook his mistakes and he 
made arrangements for the con¬ 
duct of the divine mother’s search. 

"I had taken liberty with the Lord, 
for which I crave His pardon but I 
should not be accused of ingrati- ■ 
tude. Having witnessed Sri 
Rama's prowess earlier, can I 
afford to forget my pledge." So 
saying, he urged Lakshmana to 
forgive him and Lakshmana too 
became absolutely calm. No one 
is infallible and such lapses should 
be overlooked. Great men will also 
ignore the failings in others. 

his Heavenly Father. We see his 
goodness and love in his gift which 
surround us. He has given us each , 
other, how wonderful God is, how 
wonderful he is in his gifts. Let us' 
ask him to fill us with the deep 
sense of wonder and to give us 
grateful hearts. 

Wonder is the basis of worship. 

— Fr. George 
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SIKHISM 

Mission Of Guru 
Nanak And 


H e has no form, caste c, r creed" 
No shape, colour or outlines 
None can say as to wHat is He like 
He is stable, self illuminating and 
of extraordinary power. 

He is Supreme of all Gods and 
Godesses, a King of Kings. 

All the. chiefs, angels, men and 
devils of the three worlds and even 
the blades of grass of all the jun¬ 
gles say 
He is Infinite 

Oh’Lord, who can utter thy all 
names. 

Wise only express those accord¬ 
ing to your deeds. 

The above stanza is the open¬ 
ing hymn of Dasam Granth —the 
holy book named after Guru 
Gobind Singh. He is the author of 
the poem "Jaap Sahib" with which 
Dasam Granth starts. 

Guru Gobind Singh, the 10th. 
Master, is the Chief and Final 
architect of the Sikh religious 
movement. He, also like Guru 
Nanak, lays the same insistence 
of the worship of one true Lord, the 
same idealisation of devotion and 
surrender, the same glorification of 
Name." It will be seen that this 
stanza and that of Moot Mantra of 
Guru Nanak in the beginning of 
Japuji Sahib, with which Guru 
Granth Sahib starts, have the 
same central theme of one and 
Supreme God. 

When Babar invaded India and 
permitted his soldiers to loot and 
plunder, Guru Nanak not only saw 
this but in a fearless manner con¬ 
demned the ill deeds of the 
victors—"the dogs of Lodis have 
spoiled the priceless inheritance, 
when they are dead, no one will 
care for them—said " Rattan Vigar 
Vigoi Kuti, Moian Saar Na Kai"- 
Guru Har Gobind the 6th Nanak 
had taken the first step of wearing 
two swords—Miri and Piri— 
implying the effective power rested 
in the combination of temporal and 
spiritual powers, thus henceforth 
developed a policy of armed self- 
defence against Moghul persecu¬ 
tion. This was soon after 
1606—the year of martyrdom of 
Guru Arjan. It was Guru Arjan who 
before his death had conceived 
the necessity of the use of arms. 

In the life-time of Guru Nanak 
the Sikh community was in tee¬ 
thing stage—its infancy and the 
moral degradation of the times 
could not provide proper environ¬ 
ment for armed resistance. But in 
the 17th century it was possible. 
Guru Har Gobind fought four bat¬ 
tles and in spite of being victori¬ 
ous did not occupy one inch of 
territory—acquisition of land and 
political power have never been 
the aim of the Sikh Gurus. 

Even the most humble and 1 
docile Guru Har Rai the 7th Nanak 
had 2200 armed soldiers ready to 
be used if required. 


ISLAM 

Love Is God 

! slam is scientific to the core. It 
ai". Eliminating all the petiy-gods 
from the minds of millions of 
people, it showed them one god— 
i.e. love. 


Love your relatives and love 
your friends and share everything 
you have with them. This is the 
advice of Islam. The Quran shows 
ways to achieve it. 

u 

See none of your fellow, men 
suffer when you achieve some¬ 
thing. 

Do not be happy \n other’s grief. 

Help others by sharing and 
lending your 'wealth. 

Do no* charge any interest when 
you lend money. 

Only love others. 

Do not hate them even if they do 
harm to you. 

When one man is doing harm to 
you, make him understood what 
wrong he is doing and show him ,w 
the right path. 

Do not hate others as they are 
also the children of the same god. 
That is love. 

Love is one that is fron within. 
So love is with every one. And god 
is then do come from within. Allah 
is the symbol of god. Means the 
symbol of love. So believing in 
Allah means doing things accord¬ 
ing to the selfless inspration from 
within. Thus action is the answer 
to following Islam. 

Another eqully important 
martyrdom—of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur—took place in 1675. 
Long before his coronation as 
Guru—Tegh Bahadur as a young 
lad had fought against Moghuls in 
battle of Kartarpur and his fe^’^ 
Guru Har Gobind gave him me 
name of Tegh Bahadur for his 
valouress deeds. 

Guru Gobind Singh took over 
Guruship in 1675 and in the life¬ 
time he not only fought battle—16 
of them against Moghuls and Hill 
Chiefs-Aiut the year 1699 saw the 
birth of the Khalsa. 

It was a most important and sig¬ 
nificant change—the Nirmal Panth 
of Guru Nanak now came to be 
known as the Khalsa Panth which 
was to play a glorious part in the 
history of India. 

The fundamental beliefs and 
principles of casteiess society, 
equality, protection of downtrod¬ 
den, the twin movements of 
Sangat and Pangat, etc. were the 
same as enunciated by Guru 
Nanak and his successors. 

So it is clear that Guru Gobind 
Singh carried out the same mis¬ 
sion started by Guru Nanak the 
founder of Sikhism and 10th 
Nanak finally declared Guru 
Granth as eternal Guru of the 
Sikhs. 

— Tanjlt Singh (Retd. Principal) 
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I n 1913 Rabindranath received 
the Nobel Price, the first Asian 
to receive this much conveted 
honour. 

Before this period, that is upto 
the age of fifty, Rabindranath was 
mainly a poet of the Bengalis’. 
Though in some parts of India, 
specially in Gujarat his books were 
read by the elite. 

In Bengal, Tagore has already 
become a household deity. His 
songs and lyrics have permeated 
the country, from the very begin¬ 
ning of his life Rabindranath had 
a deep conviction about ‘oneness 
of humanity. This was not a polit¬ 
ical thought of any kind, but a feel¬ 
ing that emanated from the very 
depth of his being. When he was 
about eighteen years old, a bud¬ 
ding sensitive poet with a melod¬ 
ious voice, he had an experience 
which he never forgot and deemed 
as his first religious experience. As 
he stood in the open veranda over¬ 
looking a busy Calcutta street, 
dawn broke, light fell on the pas- 
sersby and a new feeling rose 
from some inner most depth of his 
being illuminating this mundane 
world with new meaning. About 
this experience he has written in 
many places. His autobiography 
ilfeads: 

"One day while I stood 
watching at early dawn the 
sun sending out its rays 
from behind the trees, I 
suddenly, felt as if some 
ancient mist had in a 
moment lifted from my 
sight, and the morning light 
on the face of the world 

revealed an inner radiance 
of joy. The invisible screen 
of the common place was 
removed from al« hings and 
all men, and their ultimate 
significance-was intensified 
in my mind and this is the 
definition of beauty. That 
which was memorable in 
» this experience was its > 
™ human message, the 
sudden expansion of my 
consciousness in the 
super-personal world of 
man. The poem I wrote on 
the first day of my surprise 
was named "The Awaken¬ 
ing of the Waterfall". The 
waterfall whose spirit lay 
dormant in its ice-bound iso- 
! ation was touched by the 
sun and bursting in a cata¬ 
ract of freedom, it found its 
finality in an unending sac¬ 
rifice, in a continual union 
with the sea". 


TAGORE AND REPRESSED 
HUMANITY 

This suggestive poem tells the 
story of his life—a life that has yet 
to unfold. As he grew up this spir¬ 
itual and aesthetic feeling manif¬ 
ested in social action. From the 
beginning Tagore’s writings spoke 
for the repressed humanity and 
sought justice for fellow human 
beings. 


In that feudal and colonial era he 
took up the cause of poor peasan¬ 
try whole-heartedly, when he was 
sent by his father to organise their 
family estate. The other most suf¬ 
fering class was women of India. 

TAGORE AND WOMEN 

For women Tagore was a liber¬ 
ator. Almost all his short stories 
dealt deftly on the question of 
social repression of women. With 
sarcasm and with he brought 
before the society its unfair and 
inhuman treatment meted out to 
child widows, wodows, and also to 
all women who have to be depen¬ 
dent on their husbands for every 
little favour. One such story called 
'letter from a wife’ is about an eld¬ 
erly woman who when unable to 
protect a child-wife in need left her 
husband’s home. She sums up the 
tragedy of her life in this letter. The 
piognant story about the fate of a 
child wife and woman’s helpless¬ 
ness was a challenge to the soci¬ 
ety. Such stories were greatly 
frowned upon by the conserva¬ 
tives, one of his critics was an eru¬ 
dite scholar and.freedom fighter. 
He was ready to fight for the coun¬ 
try’s political freedom but over¬ 
looked that half of the population 
of the country that is the women¬ 
folk, are under thraldom. Several 
poems surcharged with emotion 



education came over that no uni¬ 
versity before him ever conceived. 

TAGORE - THE POET 
I know as I am talking of Tagore 
today I am talking more about the 
man of action than the poet. But 
it is the man of action who can be 
described, the poet cannot be 
caught in words. As he says in a 
poem addressed to his biogra¬ 
pher: 

Do not search me from outside 
you will not find me there 
I who do not understand myself 
I who am constantly defeated by 
my own songs 

I am that poet. Who can catch 
me? 

The gossamer pattern of his 
thoughts that reveal itself in music 
and rhyme do not bear the hand¬ 
ling of a translator. 

I must of course make it clear 
that there was probably very little 
difference between the man and 
the poet. His poetry rose from his 
life and action and his life and 
action were also perfumed by his 
poetic thoughts. 

Rabindranath in one of his 
songs has said, "I am restless, I 

desire for faraway things.oh, the 

distance, the vast expanse you 
play the flute in me I forget oh, I 
ever forget that I have no wings". 


Tagore 
The Man of 


Action 


brought out the sufferings of a 
human being in bondage. 

THE CAUSE OF 
UNTOUCH ABILITY 

Another section of Indian soci¬ 
ety suffering extreme injustice 
were the lowest castes, the 
‘untouchables’. In one of his 
poems in 1910 he utters an 
indictment to his country, to the 
people of higher class "you have 
by hating human touch insulted 
the divine in man—one day in 
Gods wrath, you will have to share 
the food with them during famine 
and you will be humiliated as you 
have humiliated others". Strength 
of this lyric roused strong emotions 
against casteism in India. 

In almsot all his writings a sin¬ 
cere feeling for fellow human’ 
being is a predominant factor. His 
faith in ultimate justice kept.his 
optimism unwavering upto the last 
day of his life. 

Even before Nobel prize award 
Tagore was a household deity for 
women, an ideal for the youth to 
emulate and a target of utmost 
jealousy for most of his contem¬ 
poraries. He was not only a poet 
but a most vibrant and active 
person alive to all the problems of 
the country. 

PROGRAMME FOR VILLAGE 
WELFARE 


By Maitrayec Devi 

He worked out a programme for 
viilage welfare which has been 
taken up by Indian Government 
after liberation. He opened a 
school in the pattern of ancient 
forest schools of India. It was dif¬ 
ferent from hidebound modern 
European schools with its pleth¬ 
oric out-fit and severe discipline. 
He insisted to keep the children as 


I feel that Asia 
must find her own 
voice, simply 
because she has 
remained silent so 
long, the whole 
world is suffering. 


free as possible so that they can 
imbibe strength and beauty from 
the nature around them. Under the 
shade of the tree in the open air, 
their studies were festive. Some 
one asked Tagore how about 
rains? He replied "Our holidays 
are as unexpected as our sea- 
■sons". 

It was in Shantiniketan, the 
poets school, a new aspect of 


LOVE FOR PEOPLE 

This feeling certainly was very 
true for Tagore. He wanted 
change. He changed his living 
room even house too often but far 
more than that he felt the call of 
the distance, and an urge to go out 
in the world to meet people of dif¬ 
ferent lands. National boundary 
was too small for him. So even if 
his health did not permit he would 
not refrain from taking ardous 
journey tor preaching his mission. 
Many misunderstood this urge, 
even Romaind Ronald wrote, 
why does Tagore want to move 
from country to country, when will 
he meditate? But Tagore did not 
care to sit cross legged in medita¬ 
tion with his eyes fixed on his 
nose. His religion, as he described 
himelf, was the religion of man— 
he would love to meet people, 
people of the world, because he 
felt an inner unity of all human 
beings. This urge was not a phil¬ 
osophic idea alone, it was an 
actual part of his daily life and it 
forever moved him on and on, 
from country to country whereas 
Romaind Roland, though a great 
lover of India never tried to visit it, 
because of its humid climate. 

CONTACT WITH OUTSIDE 
WORLD 

On his way to England in 1912 


he spent his time on board by 
translating some of his devotional 
songs into English. How these 
songs were liked by a few distin¬ 
guished Britishers and ultimately 
drew the attention of the Nobel 
Committee is well known. 

This was his first notable contact 
with the world outside. Nobel prize 
brought him up on a pedestal from 
where he could get a clear vision 
of the world. Before he came to 
England in 1912 he met a wonder¬ 
ful man from Japan Mr. Kakuzo 
Okakura whose idea "Asia is one" 
rang through the world. This idea 
was very much appreciated by the 
great minds of India— 
Vivekananda, Tagore and others. 
Through Okakura’s writings and 
paintings Japan’s exquisite artistic 
mind revealed itself to Tagore and 
he built up an ideal image of Japan 
in his mind. To him Japan was a 
place surcharged with aesthetic 
perception and high moral values. 
So when in 1916 on his way to 
America, he came to Japan he 
came with high hopes to see a 
spiritual character of Japanese civ¬ 
ilization based on righteousness 
and simplicity, free from greed. At 
that time first world war was 
raging. The severity of modern 
warfare, aerial bombing, killing of 
innocent citizens made all right 
thinking people indignant. His faith 

in European civilization was 
greatly disturbed. Values 
preached by high literary minds of 
Europe brought about Bengal 
renaissance. Old bigotry and 
shackles of blind customs were 
broken, not tradition but justice 
was sought for people. People 
thus inspird were the makers of 
modern India of whom Tagore was 
the foremost. The inspiration came 
from the west about human 
values, duty and rights as also 
about equality of men. The words- 
liberty, equality and fraternity, 
which from the time of French 
Revolution were reverberating in 
the sky of Europe became their 
inspiration but these high moral 
ideals got cruelly crushed not only 
by the devastating war but also by 
the greed that lay under the 
veneer of modern civilization. It 
bared its ugly teeth to him, and he 
suffered. 

What he expected from the East 
is summed up in a later speech: 

"I feel that Asia must find her 
own voice, simply because 
she has remained siient so 
long, the whole world is suf¬ 
fering. The West has got no 
voice. She has given us 
nothing that would save 
us—that which gives immor¬ 
tality. She has given us 
science—a great gift no 
doubt, which has its special 
value but nothing that can 
give us life beyond death. 
Her cult of power is based 
on pride and greed and 
deliberate cultivation of con¬ 
tempt for other races. I do 
feel that if Asia does not find 
her own voice, humanity will 
not be saved. That was my 
message to China and 
Japan". 
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I 

These Voices: Those Voices 



By Rajinder Kaur 

K anchan looked greatly 
agitated. She seemed 
to have lost all peace 
of mind; it made no 
change in her condition whether 
she stayed indoors or went out. 
The fan whirring under the ceiling 
was sending down blasts of hot 
wind which pricked her body like 
needles. Reclining in an easy chair 
she tried to read but soon gave up, 
not being able to concentrate. Get¬ 
ting up from the chair she lay down 
in bed. It was hot like an iron plate. 

She heard some noise on the 
road. Walking up to the window 
she looked out. A blast of hot wind 
smote her cheeks. She saw a 
crowd across the road. 

Standing under the blazing sun, 
some people were gesticulating 
and talking angrily. It was a 
wonder that people could still have 
the energy to belch out so much 
fire. 

Standing at the window, Kan¬ 
chan tried to make out the reason 
for this turmoil. Her conjectures 
having gone away, she shut the 
door and going down joined the 
crowd. 

The road in front was flanked by 
big kothis and in a small, narrow 
lane behind them there was a 
shady looking hutment occupied 
'by a dhobi. The washerwoman 
stood there, with the people men¬ 
acingly crowding around her, while 
her two small children clung to her 
like doves, stricken by fear. The 
woman looked dazedly now at one 
child, now at the other. One feared 
she may fall down any moment. 

Whqt was all this rigmorale? 
The situation seemed to defy Kan- 
chan’s understanding. Then she 
saw her neighbour, Mrs Sobti, in 
the crowd from her she learnt that 
a short while ago a burning tinder 
from a heap of ignited charcoal 
had landed on a bundle of clothes 
set apart for ironing. That had led 
to this disaster. The dhobi was 
trying to put out the fire when his 
own terylene shirt caught fire, 
burning his entire arm. Some of 
the dhobi's relatives who had 
come on a visit from their village 


had taken him to the hospital for 
treatment. 

Kanchan saw that a number of 
clothes were lying charred on a 
cot.-Perhaps some people from 
among those who were standing 
around had doused the clothes 
with water, puttinq out the fire. 

"You have ruined my costly 
clothes. I'll make you pay up 
through youi nose. If you go to buy 
a terylene shirt only then you’ll 
know how forbidding its price can 
be!" 

"I too had saris and terecot 
pants. Four hundred rupes clean 
gone in a jiffy!" 

I had been thinking of changing 
my dhobi for a long time. The 
fellow never brought the clothes 
on time. I had given him my hus¬ 
band's two brand new polyester 
suits for ironing. They are all 
gone—gone for good!" 

"Who says gone for good? We’ll 
teach the fellow a lesson for his 
carelessness. No, we are not 
going to let him off so easily. He 
must replace the clothes." 

"He’ll know when the police 
gives him the works. He’ll not 
forget it all his life." 

"Yes, the police will make such 
mince meat of him that he will 
come to his senses in no time!" 

Yes, you're right. When the 
police gives him a good drubbing 
he will be able to reckon to the last 
single paisa the cost of each gar¬ 
ment. 

The women who were thus 
incriminating the washerwoman 
and her husband all lived in the 
kothis around. The one who 
brought in the police's name so 
liberally was an Income-tax prac¬ 
titioner. Her husband was a sales- 
tax lawyer. Her neighbour was a 
child specialist and was having a 
roaring practice. The lady standing 
next to her was a businessman's 
wife. She was the loudest in her 
denunciation. She had four sons, 
all of them having their own cars. 

There were also some male 
workers, women workers and their 
children in the crowd. There was 
also a sprinkling of sweepresses, 
maid-servants and domestics who 
worked in these kothis. Some 
passersby had also joined the 
crowd. But they were all looking 
while the women living in the 
kothis were vocal. The women 
living next to Kanchan’s indeed a 
clever lot. They would just chip in 
to drive home a point. Like others 
they too detailed their loss but they 
did it in an off hand manner. 

Kanchan’ speyeed Mrs Grewal 
in the crowd who was standing at 
some distance from her. She was 
looking very sad. 

"Were your clothes also among 
them?" Kanchan asked her shift¬ 
ing closer to her. 

"Yes, a sari," Mrs Grewal rep 
lied. "A silk sari. Not mine. I had 


borrowed it from a friend to attend 
a marriage party. A costly sari. 
Couldn’t have been less 'han five 
hundred rupees. I thought I would 
just wear it on this special occa¬ 
sion. Look, there it lies. Totally 
ruined!" 

Kanchan had a close look at the 
bundle of clothes. Her sari was 
there among other clothes. It was 


The woman often 
took Kanchan into 
her confidence and 
discussed her 
problems with her. 
She must be really 
scared for people 
had threatened her 
to haul her up 
before the police. 
She must really be 
scared out of her 
skin, Kanchan 
thought again. But 
the police was hot 
blind. How were 
the washerman and 
his wife to blame? 
An accident was an 
accident. Where 
would the man get 
so much money 
from to pay the 
damages? As it was, 
he just managed to 
eke out an 
existence. 


badly burnt. 

"What could the poor woman 
do?" Kanchan said. "I’m told her 
husband is also badly burnt. Let 
him come and we shall sort it out 
with him. Leave the poor woman 
alone for the present." 

At this two or three women 
glared at Kanchan. "It appears 
your clothes are not among them," 


one of the women said. "That's 
why you can afford to talk so 
glibly." 

Yes, it was true. Kanchan had 
not given her clothes to the wash¬ 
erman. Last evening the washer¬ 
woman had come to her and had 
settled her account with her, also 
squaring up the advance of Rs. 
20 /- which she had earlier taken 
from Kanchan. Not surprisingly, if 
her clothes had also been 
damaged she might have also 
gone off the handie like the other 
women. 

kanchan felt sorry for the wash¬ 
erwoman. But she was just one 
against a big crowd who had 
turned hostile to the washer¬ 
woman. She made an attempt 10 
plead on behalf of the poor woman 
but who cared? It was like crying 
in the wilderness. 

She realised that these women 
having suffered a loss were justi¬ 
fied in their protestations. Clothes, 
these days, are so expensive. But 
why were they cribbing like this? 
The washerman was an honest 
person simple and straight forward 
and had been working in this block 
for the last seven or eight years. 
The woman collected clothes from 
the kothis for washing and the 
washerman was at his job most of 
the time, washing and ironing and 
all that. Till now Kanchan had no 
complaint against them. She didn’t 
like the way these kothiwatis were 
hawling at the poor woman. In this 
terrible heat those words must be 
hitting her like balls of fire. 

Unable to have her way with the 
crowd, Kanchan returned to her 
house. After a while she looked 
out again. The crowd had atlast 
melted away. She heaved a sigh 
of relief. Coming back she lay 
down in her bed. 

The washerwomans worried 
face and the expression on her 
fear-stricken children’s faces kept 
haunting her mind. She thought it 
was time she went to the wash¬ 
erwoman to console her. 

The woman often took Kanchan 
into her confidence and discussed 
her problems with her. She must 
be really scared for people had 
threatened her to haul her up 
before the police. She must really 
be scared out of her skin, Kanchan 
thought again, but the police was 
not blind. How were the washer¬ 
man and his wife to blame? An 
accident was an accident. Where 
would the man get so much 
money from to pay the damages? 
As it was, he just managed to eke 
out an existence. The washer¬ 
woman often remained sick and 
the washerman had also to send 
some money every month to his 
aged parents back in the village. 
Coal was so costly these days. 
Last time when there was an acute 
shortage of coal he had to put up 
in rates. He had no other way out. 
Others had also done likewise. 


Kanchan kept thinking of the 
washerman and his wife. The 
afternoon being so hot she 
decided she would go to the 
washerwoman in the evening 
when it had cooled down a bit. She 
kept lying in bed and dozed off. 

After sometime when she woke 
up she again found herself think¬ 
ing of the washerwoman. Opening 
her door she looked out. The 
crowd was again there. If anything 
it was now bigger. The noise had 
also increased. 

When she reached there her 
feet faltered at what she saw. In 
the afternoon as the crowd dis¬ 
persed the washerwoman poured 
kerosene over her body and burnt 
herself to death. 

She saw her husband, his body 
covered with bandages, sitting by 
her.side and crying. His children 
were also crying. Some relatives 
were sitting near the dead body. 

"Why did you play with your 
life?" the washerman wailed. "I 
would have somehow made tnis 
loss. Why did you get scared of 
their threats?" 

"We consoled her a lot," the 
lawyer’s wife said. "Forget about 
it, we told her repeatedly. What 
had to happen had happened. 
Why bother so much about 
clothes? May your husband return 
safe and sound from the hospital. 
But see what she did to herself? 

I don't know why she took it into 
her head to..." 

"Yes, we commisserated with 
her—all of us," the child specialist 
said. "We told her there was 
nothing to worry. Feed your chil¬ 
dren and take it easy. I wonder 
what made her to take this fatal 
step." 

These were the very women 
who were so conspicuousl;' 
present in the picture in the morn-' 1 
ing. 

Just then a young boy of sev¬ 
enteen or eighteen, apparently a 
labourer stepped forward. 

"These women are telling lies," 
he said. "All the time they kept 
threatening the washerwoman. 
They said the police would take 
her away. That’s why..." 

"Keep quite, you!" the busi¬ 
nessman's daughter cried. "As if 
you hold the monopoly of telling 
the truth!" 

But the girl’s voice suddenly 
petered out. A lot of people in the 
crowd had started taking the boy’s 
side. 

Kanchan also wanted to speak 
but her tongue seemed 1o have 
stuck to her palate. 

Soon tne police arrived on the 
scene and the crowd started dis¬ 
persing. Those who had still ling¬ 
ered there were driven away by 
the police. 

Kanchan quietly sneaked back 
to her house along with her neigh¬ 
bours. 
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Films Which Feature Life 


feature film award, and the best 
child artiste award, Shafiq Syed. 
The first film of the woman direc¬ 
tor, Mira Nair, the film is a journey 
into the mind of a child and how 
he is raised to the pedestal of a 



wise street child. It mirrors an India 
which lives in the slums. 

Mira goes deep and deep into 
the ordinary mind of a man in the 
street. It's limited scope, its limited 
imagination and above all its lim¬ 
ited animosity and anger. The 
mind of a man is still in mystery. 
But it is tender in the street than, 
in the bunglows. She portrays. 

Nabendu Ghosh’s Trishagni has 
bagged the award for the best first 
film of a director of 1988. It 
explores a philosophical theme. A 
human being trying to ascend to 
monkhood endeavours to annihi¬ 
late the pleasures of the flesh. 
Waged with a spiritual struggle he 
has to pay the penance by death. 

The general trend, however, 
suggests that the Indian films still 
feel difficult to separate fantasy 
from reality. People’s general 
mood or inspirations are in a 
sense part of this phenomena. 
But, of course, most of the regi¬ 
onal films like to keep its own iden¬ 
tity and nurture a culture of their 
own than mingling each other. It 
seems, they are least influenced 
by the hero as hero and the hero 
as victim hysteria of the main¬ 
stream Hindi film culture. 


Premji in ‘Piravi’: poetic, lyrical but not romantic 


By Neera Swaroop 

T he Indian cinema today 
depicts the complicated 
life of the modern man. 
Looking at the film scen¬ 
ario from this angle one realises 
that the Indian cinema has broken 
the bounds of sticking close to the 
theatrical productions, which never 
escaped the stage sets and whose 
^tyle did not impress the sensitive 
eye of the motion picture camera. 
Neverthless, the focus still is not 
so much on the technical and cin¬ 
ematic excellence as on the sen¬ 
sitive exploration of complicated 
themes. 

The films produced today are 
the result of collective imagination 
delving deep into the psychology 
of man to understand his social 
behaviour and its repercussions 
thereafter. 

At the recently held 36th 
National Film Festival hosted at 
the Siri Fort Auditorium the thes- 
pian Ashok Kumar was honoured 
with the Dada Saheb Phalke 
award for 1988. 

Piravi, the Malayalam film which 
won the Best Feature Film award, 
is a mystifying portrayal of a family 
haunted by the.vaccum created by 
the disappearance of a son, 
embodiment of regeneration. The 
interminable wait is the only action 
of the movie. The plot is reminis¬ 
cent of the shad case of Rajan 
which shook the Kerala govern¬ 
ment to such an extent that the 
reverberations were felt all over 


the country. 

The film is a poetic expression 
of the oppressed handled by direc¬ 
tor Shaji in a sensitive manner; 
The story unfolds through the 
expression of the family members. 
The overwhelming love of the 
father for his offspring emotionally 
blackmails the audience. His love 
saturated expressions strike a 
chord. The delicately etched char¬ 
acter of the blind mother and the 
brooding sister with forlorn 
expressions build up an atmos¬ 
phere of intensity, the heaviness 
of which is felt in the veins. 

The plot is seemingly simple, 
what matters is the portrayal of this 
tragic world and of human lives 
wasted. This is juxtaposed with the 
luscious green landscape of 
Kerala. It is’because of this reason' 
that when one surfaces he feels 
that the producer, Mr. S.Jayach- 
andran Nair, has nothing much to 
say. The whole movie is a living 
experience of death ’where the 
only companion is time. 

Rugmini (awarded for the best 
feature film in Mala;. ' \m) gives an 
insight into the world of women 
oppressed by ruthless men and 
child prostitution. It is a compas¬ 
sionate depiction of a girl who 
molested by her step father lands 
in a city brothel. Here we witness 
how women's emotions are tamp¬ 
ered with by men until they are 
drained of emotions to become 
mere puppets. 

Salaam Bombay, the Hindi 
movie to be nominated for the 
Oscar awards, won the best Hindi 
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Professor Words 

It is very important to use able, and often also the equivalent 

right words in the right con- of money. 

texts- Dates Back To - Dates From: 


Did You Know? 


Building Blocks 


'A word out of season may 
mar the course of a whole 
life'. 

The ability to make the right 
use of words is not inherited 
from ancestors or received as 
a gift from the gods. It is 
acquired and developed by 
study. All words present dif¬ 
ficulties and all words 
require study. Some words 
present greater difficulties 
and require more study than 
other words. 

Here I will deal with some 
words that need special study 
and constant watching. 


Cups Full - Cupfuls: 

"She drank three cups full of 
coffee." This means three separ¬ 
ate cups, each one full. More 
likely, "She drank three cupfuls", 
that is, a cup filled three times. 
Cupfuls is the only correct plural 
of cupful, a measure of quantity. 
There is no such word as cupsful. 

Currency - Cash: 

' These nouns are not interchange¬ 
able. Currency is the more limited 
term, including only coin, govern¬ 
ment notes, and bank notes. Cash 
is more inclusive, including money 
in any form that is readily avail- 


The expression dates back to is 
not in good use. Dates from is the 
correct form, as "This record dates 
from 1st January"; "These 
changes date form the close of the 


Editress - Editor: 

Editress is not in good use except 
in instances in which there is some 
special reason for stressing the 
female sex of an editor. Editor is 
the correct name for any person 
who prepares a work for publica¬ 
tion. 

E.G. - I.E. 

E.G. is an abbreviation of the Latin 
phrase exempli gratia. It means for 
example or for instance. It is used 
to introduce an illustrative 
instance. It must be distinguished 
from i.e., which is an abbreviation 
of the Latin phrase id est, mean¬ 
ing that is, or that is to say. I.e. is 
used to introduce a restatement 
that is presumably clearer or more 
emphatic than the original form. 
Within sentences these abbrevi¬ 
ations are written e.g. and i.e. 

Envelop - Envelope: 

Each of these words has been 
used as a verb meaning to sur¬ 
round or to wrap and as a noun 
meaning a covering or a wrapper. 
In modern use envelop is the pref¬ 
erred verb form and envelope is 
the preferred noun form. 


Fascinating Facts 


Saltiest Sea 


T he Dead Sea is in south-west 
Asia and is really a big lake. Its 
northern half belongs to Jordan 
and its southern half is divided 
between Jordan and Israel. 

It covers an area of 394 square 
miles and contains about 
11,600,000,000 tons of salt. The 
River Jordan, which contains only 
35 parts of salt to 100,000 parts of 
water, flows into the Dead Sea 
and each year adds 850,000 tons 
of salt to the total. 

The lake’s surface level lies 
1,302 feet below the Mediterra¬ 
nean and is the lowest sheet of 
water on earth. In summer the 
absence of rain and the high rate 
of evaporation cause the water 
level to drop between 10 and 15 
feet below that in winter. There is 
no outlet from the Dead Sea, but 
water balance is maintained by 
evaporation. Blue-white clouds, 
which form a mist over the surface 


T here are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of kinds of substances 
in the world. Queer as it seems, 
they are all made out of about a 
hundred simple substances. Sci¬ 
entists call these simple substan¬ 
ces elements. They are the 
building blocks out of which every¬ 
thing else is made. 

Some elements are rare. Some 
are common. The list below 
names 30 of the well-known ones. 


Element 


Aluminium 


Calcium 


Carbon 


Chlorine 


Chromium 


Copper 


Helium 


Hydrogen 


Symbol 


Magnesium 

Mercury 


of the water, carry off the evapor¬ 
ated moisture. The Dead Sea is 
mentioned many times in the 
Bible. It gave its name to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, groups of leather 
manuscripts and papyri first dis¬ 
covered in 1947 in caves on the 
lake shore. These scrolls date 
from the time immediately before 
and contemporary with the rise of 
Christianity. (No modern cities are 
to be found on its shore and no 
traces remain of the five cities said 
to have been_n®arit in Abraham’s 
time—Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboiim and Zoar.)- 

Despite the lack of hotels, tour¬ 
ists come to the area because of 
the warm climate, the sense of his¬ 
tory and the manificent and awe¬ 
inspiring scenery. The climax of 
a trip is a swim in the lake, for the 
water is so full of salt that it is 
extremely difficult to sink in it. 

The minerals and salts of the 
Dead Sea are being exploited for 
industry. But the lake itself is truely 
dead; no fish are able to live in it. 


Nitrogen 

Oxygen 


Phosphorus 


Platinum 


Potassium 


Silicon 


Sodium 


Sulphur 


Tungsten 


Uranium 


| Whom was the 

typewriter orginally 
meant for ? 

The typewriter was 
meant for use by the 
blind. 

) Who invented the 
typewriter ? 

The first ever typewriter 
to be patented in 1714 
was the invention of 
Henry Mill, an 
Englishman. Several 
other inventors came 
out with their own 
designs, from time to 
time. 

%When was the first 
practical typewriter 


The symbols are the scientists’ 
shorthand way of writing the 
names of the elements. It is easy 
to see why O stands for oxygen. 
But why does Au stand for gold? 
The reason is that gold has been 
known for a very long time. The 
ancient Romans called it aurum. 
The Au comes, then, from an old 
'name for gold. The other queer 
symbols in the list came about in 
very much the same way. 

Many elements are gases. 
Many are solid substances. A few 
are liquids. 

The tiniest particle of any ele¬ 
ment is an atom. The tiniest par- 
’ tide of uranium, for instance, is an 
atom of uranium. Most kinds of 
atoms are too small to be seen 
with even the most powerul micro¬ 
scopes. A speck of uranium the 
size of a full stop has in it more 
than a thousand million times as 
many atoms as there are people 
on the earth. 

Many substances are com¬ 
pounds. They are made of differ¬ 
ent kinds of atoms joined together. 
The smallest particle of a com¬ 
pound is a molecule. 

It is not at all easy to tell what 
elements are in a compound. 

TYPEWRITER 


sodium is a silvery metal. Chlorine 
is a greenish gas. But common 
salt is made of sodium and chlor¬ 
ine and nothing else. Water is 
made up of two gases—hydrogen 
and oxygen. Sugar is a compound 
of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon. 
Carbon is usually a black solid. 

Compounds that are very differ¬ 
ent may look alike. Alcohal and 
carbon tetrachloride look like 
water. But they are not at all the 
same. 

Scientists use the symbols for 
the elements to tell what com¬ 
pounds are made of. Instead of 
writing "salt”, for instance, they 
write NaCI. H 2 0 is water. The 2 
means that there are two atoms of 
hydrogen to every atom of oxygen. 

Every atom of every element 
has a part called nucleus. Around 
the nucleus one or more tiny ele- 
trons go whirling. Hydrogen atoms 
are the simplest. A hydrogen atom 
has only one electron. 

Not very long ago scientists 
found that they could split up cer¬ 
tain kinds of atoms. They found 
that they could produce a great 
deal of energy by doing so. The 
first use of atom splitting was in J 
bombs. Now scientists are finding 
many better uses for it. Nowa¬ 
days the atomic energy is used for 
generating electricity, for moving 
huge submarines and even 
mammoth space vehicles. The 
element most used in atom split¬ 
ting is uranium. 

Atomic power is sure to make 
life much easier for people in many 
parts of the world. It will be espe¬ 
cially helpful where coal and oil are 
scarce. By putting the atom to 
work, scientists may make many 
wastelands into good places to 
live. 

The recent disasters, like the 
one happened in Chernobyle, 
USSR, and the one in the USA, 
may help us to be more careful 
when we deal with this tiniest 0 
the tiniest. 



manufactured ? 

In 1873. This was 
designed by three 
American inventors - 
Christopher Latham 
Sholes, Samuel W 
Soule and Carlos 
Glidden. 

i Which typewriter has 
the largest number of 
keys ? 

The Chinese typewriter. 
It has over 3,000 
characters. A Chinese 
typist types on an 
average 8 words a 
minute. 

)What is the average 
speed of typing on an 
English typewriter ? 

120 words per minute. 


—Complied By AC Razia 
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Continued from page J6 

blaster is soft-spoken and unas¬ 
suming. He doesn’t boast about 
his ability and always treats oppo¬ 
nents with respect. As such, he is 
a welcome change from the tem¬ 
peramental prima donnas Jimmy 
Connors and John McEnroe. 

The top prize of 29,752 dollars 
in the French Open has more than 
doubled his career earnings. One 
only hopes and wishes that such 
an early success doesn’t spoil him. 

F rench open 1989 has thrown 
up two new champions in 
Michael Chang and Arantxa San¬ 
chez, the winners of men’s and 
women’s singles titles respec¬ 
tively. Both the players were 
almost unknown entities and 
played the kind of tennis that 
transcends prediction. Their 
triumphs on the red clay courts of 
Roland Garros heralds a new era 
of youngsters in tennis. 

While the Spanish teenager 
Arantxa Sanchez ended the hopes 
of Steffi Graf’s third consecutive 
French Open title, the youngster 
from America gave an awesome 
amazing performance to turn top- 
seeded Ivan Lendl’s and Stefan 
Edberg’s dreams into a nightmare. 

At a tender age of 17 years, 
Michael Change is the youngest 
ever semi-finalist, finalist and title 
winner at Roland Garros. No, that 
is not a complete statement about 


the wonder boy as it does not 
describe a remarkable aspect of 
his achievement. A more approp¬ 
riate description of his credentials 
would be to say:- "HE IS THE 
YOUNGEST EVER TO WIN ANY 
GRAND SLAM TITLE". 

No American has won Men’s 
singles title at the red clay courts 
of Paris since 1955, when Tony 
Trabert, as a 24-years old had 
achieved it for the second year 
running. A calm and confident 
Chang broke the jinx and reversed 
the trend by doing what the more, 
highly rated celebrities like Harold 
Solomon, Brian Gottfried, Vitas 
Gerulaitis, Jimmy Connors and 
John McEnroe, etc had failed to 
do. 

The attention was focussed on 
Chang when he eliminated top- 
seeded and seven grand-slam 
titles winner Ivan Lendl in the 
fourth round. "I was fortunate that 
the Lord Jesus Christ brought me 
through the match." said a beam¬ 
ing Chang after his sensational 
victory. 

Another memorable day was in 
the offing in semi-final designed as 
USA v/s USSR. American Chang 
gunned down the Russian tank 
Andrei Chesnokov in four sets. 

Wimbledon, another grand slam 
tournament, is just a week away. 
One hopes to see more of Chang 
in the prestigious grass-court tour¬ 
nament. 


Mystery illness 
hits Maninder 


I ndian left-arm spinner 
Maninder Singh has been 
struck down by a mystery ill¬ 
ness, which has affected his 
i^rvous system. 

* a 1aninder, who is currently 
contracted to Blackpool in the 
Northern League, is undergo¬ 
ing exhaustive tests to try to 
get to the bottom of the prob¬ 
lem and has been ordered 
complete rest He is expected 
to be out of the game for at 
least two weeks. 
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By Navin Chand 


T here has been a jinx that 
the red clay -courts of 
Roland Garros in Paris 
does not suit the Ameri¬ 
can’s powerful style of serve and 
valley. Perhaps it speaks for the 
truth because no American had 
been able to win the men's singles 
title in French Open for the last 33 
years (since 1955, when a 24 year 
old Tony Trabert won the title for 
the second year in running). 

17 years and three months oid 
Michael chang of USA has been 
given credit for breaking this jinx 
when he grabbed the French 
Open single’s title by gunning 
down the top-seeds like Ivan 
Lendle and Stefan Edberg. But 
perhaps that is only ardh-satya. 
The complete truth is that 
Chang—as his name would 
suggest—belongs to USA but is 
not an American. 

As a matter of fact, Chang is a 
Taiwanee. Both his parents—Joe 
the father and Betty the mother are 
immigrants from Taiwan. Michael 
learnt the basics of tennis from his 
parents. His father being his prin¬ 
cipal coach and his mother being 
the guiding light, setting his sche¬ 
dules and comforting him when 
the pressure heats up. 

When Michael chang turned 16 
in February-88, he decided to turn 
professional. As a rookie, he saw 
the top-ranked players in action 
and while trying to understand 
their games, learnt his lessons 
from the mistakes committed by 
the elders. 

Chang caught the attention of 
the tennis world when he elimi¬ 
nated top-seeded Ivan Lendl in the 


fourth round in a hard fought five 
sets. In 1982, Mats Wilander as 
the youngest semi-finalist had 
beaten Lendl in the fourth round 
and-then went on to win the title. 
This fact boosted the confidence 
of Chang to a big extent. Any 
player, good enough to gun down 
the top favourite Ivan Lendl, ought 
to be good enough to stand a rea¬ 
sonable chance of winning the 
title, but nobody seriously consid¬ 
ered that the young Chang could 
win the title of French Open, 
except possibly the Michael him¬ 
self. 

In semi-final, Chang eliminated 
threat posed by Russian Andrei 
Chesnokov, who had earlier con- 
querred Mats Wilander in three 
straight sets and looked like 
becoming a surprise winner. 

In the final, short-statured 
Michael Chang played like a 
champion and a master of tennis. 
Although, Stefan had a better 
court-craft and was more complete 
player than Chang but nothing 
bewildered the youngster. He not 
only served powerfully but more 
importantly, returned the powerful 
valleys by Edberg with such furi¬ 
ousness that caught the Swede 
wondering. It would not be out of 
place to say that his best asset is 
his capacity to pick up the shots on 
half-valley and drive them back 
with the precision of a master. 

Chang is now a big threat to 
title-contenders in the coming 
Wimbledon. One "hopes to see 
more of him there. 

W hen Michael Chang of USA 
gunned down top-seed Ivan 
Lendl in the fourth round, great 
expectations surged in the minds 
of countless American tennis 
lovers that Chang may be able to 


break the jinx from which all the 
American stalwarts had been suf¬ 
fering for almost the last three 
decades. The youngster did not 
belie them and became the 
youngest ever to win any Grand 
Slam single’s title. 

The French Open has often 
been referred as Waterloo for 
American celebrities. Perhaps, the 
reason behind this jinx is that the 
Americans don't grow up on clay 
and as a result of it, it becomes 
very difficult for them to come over 
in Paris and get used to European 
system. In fact, it’s only the Amer¬ 
ican men who wither there. 

And, strangely enough, it was 
Tony Trabert himself, who had 
predicted that Chang would beat 
the third-seed Stefan Edberg. 
Tony is a broadcaster for Austral¬ 
ian T.V. and he was commenting 
on the possibilities of the match 
before it began. 

There seems to be a new wave 
of American clay-court players— 
notably Andre Agassi, Michael 
Chang, Jay Berger and Pete 
Sampras. They have grown up dif¬ 
ferently but their games are well 
suited to clay. And among these 


four, Agassi seemed to be the 
most dangerous but Michael took 
the honour of winning the men’s 
single’s title by belting the likes of 
Lendl and Edberg among ether 
stalwarts. 

Chang was born on February 
22, 1972, in New Jersy but now 
lives in California. Like Florida, 
California has been a hothouse for 
producing champions. It was there 
that the bud got the requisite water 
of correct guidance from coach 
Jose Higueras to blossom into 
flower. The coach was present in 
the Roland Garros stadium to mot¬ 
ivate his protege. Pleased by 
Chang’s achievement, Higueras 
said—"He has the head of a 
champion.” 

In size and style, Chang resem¬ 
bles Ken Rosewell. But his great¬ 
est assest is his retrieving powers. 
Like a master batsman he would 
pick up rival’s shots on the rise and 
making half-volley of it, would 
return it powerfully just within the 
lines but beyond the reach of the 
rival. In the final against Edberg, 
the young American caught the 
Swede wondering on his stranded 
legs with his masterful precis^ 
placements. 

The five feet eight inches in 
socks (172 centimeters) and Im¬ 
pounds (61 Kg), the master- 
Continued on page 15 
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